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QUAUTY 

CANNED 

FOODS 


SHE  EXPECTS  YOt  TO  LIVE 
UP  TO  THIS  PLATFORM 


I  AST  Winter  you  gave  Mrs.  America  the  Q  on 
J  Canned  Foods — Quality. 

Now  that  so  many  canneries  are  at  peak  activity, 
rememher  that  Quality  in  canned  foods  should  he — 
not  a  campaign  slogan  to  be  forgotten,  but  a  guid¬ 
ing  principle  for  each  day’s  pack. 

For  Fall  packs,  such  as  corn,  pumpkin,  squash,  shrimp 
and  clams,  quality  is  well  served  by  using  Canco  en¬ 
amel  lined  cans.  Appearances  count  heavily  in  foods; 
why  not  make  sure  your  pack  looks  the  quality  it  is? 

A  Canco  represen-  - packing — and  what 

tative  can  tell  you  Canco  organi- 

many  interesting  zation  does  to  help 

facts  about  the  mar-  ,  the  cause  of  better 

«  1  1  •  Loak  foT  this  dttbuttt  i  ^  i 

ket  value  ot  quality  embossed  in  the  hot-  canned  foods. 

tom  of  Canco  C- 
Enamel  Lined  Cans. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  «  CALVANIZCD  IRON  «  FIBRE 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 


METAL  SIGNS  AND 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 


CAPACITY  690  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAI 
Sk.  main  office 
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THE 

ELYN 


BRAND  OF 


T 


TlNPLATEa 


H/MBODIES  all  the  qualities  that  consumers  demand 

Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 

Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 

W e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  1.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  — 28"  X 20"— A  SPECIALTY 


TIE  MELINGBirnTH  C9 


PHONE— CARDIFF  514 

-  CABLE  - 

•ELIN  —  CARDIFF' 


LIMITEsD 

cARDirr 

socnimEs 


CODES - 

BENTLEYS - 

A.B.C.  Sth  edition 


Louis,  creates  big  de¬ 


mand, 


Summary  of 


A.  C,  Nielson  survey, 


Again  the  Pfaudler  Vacuum 


Process  scores!  This  time  at 


Best-Clymer  Co.,  St.  Louis, 


whose  famous 


brands  have  stimulated  un 


precedented  demand.  Re¬ 


cently  they  installed  their 


second  complete,  glass-lined 


vacuum  system  which  is 


ample  testimony,  in  itself, 


of  its  merit. 


Characteristic  of  the  find 


ings  of  many  other  com 


panics,  Best-Clymer  Co.  re 


port  an  improved  quality  of 


the  finished  product,  which 


is  natural  in  color,  better  in 


flavor,  and  plumper  in  ap 


pearance. 


With  this  system  this  com 


pany  produces  18  batches 


per  9-hour  day  giving  a  total 


production  of  15,300  pounds. 


This  is  maintained  on  all 


fruits,  strawberries,  peaches, 


raspberries  and  pineapple 


included,  with  no  increase  in 


cost  over  open  kettle  pro¬ 


cessing. 


This  investigation  was  su¬ 


pervised  by  the  A.  C.  Niel¬ 


son  Co.,  Chicago,  engineers, 


in  collaboration  with  Mr. 


W.  A.  Jarrett,  Chief  Chem 


ist  of  the  Best-Clymer  Co. 


The  facts  are  unbiased,  in 


disputable  and  open  to  your 


closest  scrutiny.  Write  today 


for  a  copy  of  this  report 


September  3,  1928 


ANOTHER  PROMINENT 
COMPANY  INCREASES 
SALES  THROUGH  THE 
VACUUM  PROCESS  -  » 


F amous  **Temtor”  Brand 
of  Best-Clymer  Co.,  St. 


RESULTS  OF  SEVERAL  ENGINEERING  SURVEYS  SHOW 
PFAUDLER  GLASS-LINED  VACUUM  PAN  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
HIGHER  QUALITY,  BETTER  FLAVOR  AND  HUGE  SAVINGS. 

ThrouKh  the  courtesy  of  the  Hudson  Valley  pure  Food  Co..  Highland,  N.  Y.,  the 
J.  W.  Allen  C^..  Chicago,  111.,  and  T^e  Best-Clymer  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  the 
A.  C.  Nielson  Co..  Chicago,  investigating  engineers,  have  made  several  thorough 
tests  of  the  Pfaudler  Glass-Lined  Vacuum  Process.  Improved  quality  of  the 
products  processed  and  huge  savings  in  operation  are  among  the  outstanding 
things  accomplished.  Any  one  of  the  three,  surveys,  or  all  three,  are  available 
for  your  study,  together  with  a  catolog  describing  the  outfit.  If  you  want 
facts  write  today,  mentioning  your  choice. 

THE  PFAUDLER  CO..  Canning  Divuion,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BRANCHES 


NEW  YORK 
Suite  1103.  8  W.  40th  St. 

CHICAGO 
1442  Conway  Bldg., 

1 1 1  W.  Washington  St. 


ELYRIA.  O. 

The  Pfaudler  Co..  Elyria  Division 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Pfaudler  Sales  Co.. 

1 22  New  Montgomery  St. 


PFAUDLER 


1 
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Our  Labels 
tKe  H  vdvcst  ^Standard 


y\rtistie/)lllerit  jbr  0on^creial  \&lue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreipMc  C2>. 

RocKester;  N.'VT 


FOR  A  WINTER  PACK 


to  keep  your  plant  busy  during 
the  off  season  periods,  put  up 
Pork  and  Beans. 

They  are  a  wonderful  seller. 
Your  plant  may  be  idle  but  your 
overhead  is  still  there,  so  it  is 
good  policy  to  keep  things  run¬ 
ning. 

Here  is  a  product  that  is  in 
demand  -  that  is  easy  to  pack  and 
that  is  profitable. 

The  MONITOR  Blancher  is 
used  extensively  for  blanching 
White  beans.  Sets  yours  at 
work  or  let  us  send  you  a  new 
one. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.  Ltd. 
Tlllaonburg,  OnL 

HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  26  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

A.  K.  Roblna  &  Co.  Ino.,  Balto.,  Md. 
Jno.  R.  Gray  Inc..  726  Harrison  St. 

San  Franolaoo  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  OnL 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

» 


Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


WRITE  FOR 
CATALOGUE  AND 
PRICES 


Used  by  Canners  for  every  pur¬ 
pose:  on  sorting  tables,  scalders, 
washers,  exhausters,  etc. 


Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel. 

Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficent.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily ‘taken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Extra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 


BERLTN 


CORN  SHAKER 


CHAPMAN 


PICKING  TABLE 


MACHINERY 


CLOSED  RETORT 


PEA  BLANCHER 


TOMATO  WASHER 
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Sanitary  rlexi  bleSteel  Conveyor 


Berlin-Chapman  Company 


Berlin,  Wis. 


0 


A  NO  CANNER  WILL  ARGUE 

)that  cleanliness  is  not  an  important  factor  in  quality 
production  of  canned  foods. 

So  seriously  do  they  consider  this  problem  that 
hundreds  of  canners  use 


SAM/T/my  CLeANCR  Ann  CirANS£A 


exclusively  for  all  their  plant  and  equipment  cleaning 
operations. 

This  definite  insurance  against  loss  of  quality  and 
spoilage  is  a  sure  way  of  increasing  the  year’s  profits. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 
Wyandotte,  Michigan 
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Knanieled  Buckets 
&  Pans  Numbered 
or  Plain 


National  Tomato  Peeler 


Open  Process 
Kettle 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc. 


Avars  Universal  Filler 
with 

Robins  Salt  Distributor 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 


Manufacturera  of’ 


Canning  Machinery.  We  Furnish  Complete  Plants 
For  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Sea  Foods,  Etc. 


Crates 

Our  Own  Make 


Closed  Retorts 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Liirhtninc:  Box  Sealer 


Crate  Covers 


? 
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Ck)rrugated  Coiilainers 

■^firSiYength,Sec\mt^  andEcononuf 

Safeguard  that  *‘Last  Operation** 

Mr.  Canner: 


Consider  your  investment .  .  .  engineering  skill .  .  .  the  little  refinements  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  your  product .  .  .  quality  raw  materials . .  .  manufacturing  efficiency  .  .  . 
rigid  inspection .  .  .  and  still  the  process  is  not  complete.  You  have  yet  to  see  that 
the  shipment  reaches  your  customer  in  good  order. 

The  “Last  Operation” — getting  your  product  from  your  shipping  department  to 
your  customer’s  receiving  department — is  a  most  important  one,  and  its  success  or 
failure  is  entirely  dependent  upon  your  shipping  container. 

In  the  assembling  and  testing  of  our  Corrugated  Containers,  we  aim  to  maintain 
that  essential  degree  of  strength  and  security,  and  still  build  boxes  that  are  most 
economical  to  pack  and  ship. 

You  need  have  no  worry  about  that  “Last  Operation”  when  GIBRALTAR 
supplies  your  Corrugated  Shipping  Containers. 


GIBRALTAR  CORRUGATED  PAPER  CO.,  Inc 
Beigen  Turnpike  &  y6lh  Street,  North  Bei:gen.N.J. 
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The  Canning  Trade 


THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Establiahed  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -  -  -  -  -  |3.00 

Canada  -  ...  -  $4.00 

Foreign  -  -  -  .  -  $6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates  —  According  to 
space  and  location. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited^  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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Another  view  on  “quality”— Our  readers 

are  not  strangers  to  the  admonition  in  these  pages 
to  pack  quality,  that  only  through  packing  qual¬ 
ity  (in  every  can)  can  a  canner  expect  to  succeed. 
Memory  fails  to  run  back  to  the  time  when  we  did  not 
preach  that  basic  doctrine,  nor  to  the  time  when  we 
began  preaching  it.  It  has  always  been  our  belief,  and 
it  is  stronger  today  than  ever  before,  and  we  believe 
it  is  more  necessary  today  than  ever  before.  And,  of 
course,  we  have  heard  about  all  the  excuses  ever 
trumped  up  for  not  packing  quality.  But  there  is 
always  something  new  under  the  sun,  if  only  in  the 
way  it  is  presented,  and  here’s  one : 

A  firm  of  industrial  engineers  in  Boston,  more 
generally  termed  efficiency  experts,  and  of  which  the 
entire  country  has  had  entirely  too  many  for  its  own 
good,  recently  set  down  a  table  of  the  excess  plant  ca¬ 
pacities,  in  the  various  industries,  as  follows: 


Automobiles  . 26% 

Agricultural 

Implements  . 39% 

Baking  Powder  and 

Yeast  . 31% 

Beverages  . 67% 

Bread  and  Bakery 

Products  . 31% 

Canning  (highly 

seasonal)  . 56% 

Carpets  and  Rugs . 16% 

Furniture  . 21% 


Men’s  Clothing  . 28% 

Women’s  Clothing . 36% 

Coffee  and  Spices . 29% 

Confectionery  . 38% 

Drug  Preparations . 32% 

Flavoring  Extracts . 32% 

Jewelry  . 32% 

Linoleum  . 11% 

Oil  Cloth  . 14% 

Patent  Medicines . 36% 

Rubber  Tires  . 34% 


Under  the  present  manner  of  marketing  canned 
foods  it  is  no  secret  that  the  factory  capacity  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  far  in  excess  of  the  consumption  of  canned 
foods ;  in  fact,  we  feel  that  the  “expert”  in  this  instance 
rather  understates  it  than  overstates  it.  If  he  is  as 
modest  with  the  other  lines  mentioned,  and  about 
which  we  pretend  to  know  nothing,  as  he  is  with  can¬ 
ning,  he  has  stated  his  problem  very  moderately.  The 
acreage  is  possible,  and  if  the  canners  ever  tried  to 
contract  it,  and  the  crop  came  through  of  only  just  a 
good  average,  the  present  canneries  could  produce 
twice  as  much  as  they  do  now,  and  that  would  mean  at 
least  twice  as  much  as  the  market  could  absorb,  or  100 
per  cent,  instead  of  the  56  per  cent  mentioned. 

Grasp  that  whole  picture  in  your  mind  and  realize 
what  it  means,  and  that  it  is  an  ever-present  yearly 
threat,  and  if  it  does  not  show  you  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  packing  quality  and  quality  only  you  are  fooling 


yourself.  Or  to  put  it  another  way:  If  Dame  Nature 
ever  yields  good  crops  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  all  these  canneries  get  busy,  as  they  will,  what 
chance  has  any  one  of  them  to  market  its  output  unless 
the  quality  is  above  reproach?  It  is  no  longer  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  to  make  or  how  to  produce  the  goods ;  it  is 
all  one  of  how  to  market  or  to  sell  the  goods,  and  that 
brings  you  down  face  to  face  with  the  truth:  quality. 

You  are  busy  now,  out  in  your  factory,  running  up 
the  goods  in  the  greatest  possible  numbers,  and  prob¬ 
ably  hugging  to  your  breast  the  illusion  that  all  other 
canners  will  be  short,  and  that  you  will  be  the  only  one 
to  have  any  to  supply  a  ravenously  hungry  market. 
That  is  a  very  pleasant  way  to  make  yourself  work 
hard,  but  just  remember  that  about  every  one  of  your 
fellow  canners  is  figuring  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and 
doing  the  same  thing.  That  is  what  quantity  always 
does  to  its  dupes.  That  sort  of  gambling  is  always 
heart-breaking,  because  it  nearly  always  loses. 

But  suppose  you  were  out  there  watching  every 
single  can  to  see  that  it  is  of  “bang-up”  quality,  on  the 
ground  that  you  will  be  the  only  one  that  has  quality 
goods  when  the  market  is  hungry  for  them,  how  could 
you  possibly  lose?  Would  there  be  such  a  surplus  of 
quality  goods  that  you  would  be  obliged  to  take  a  below 
cost  price?  Quit  laughing,  we  are  talking  seriously. 
And,  just  as  seriously,  the  few  cents  extra  to  pack  high 
quality  goods  over  the  poor  quality  will  always  be  re¬ 
turned  two  or  three  times  over  on  quality  goods.  The 
buyer  will  always  pay  you  5c  to  10c  per  dozen  more  for 
goods  that  he  knows  will  all  run  fine,  because  he  wants 
them.  And  in  just  the  reverse  he  always  tries  to  beat 
down  the  market  on  standards  5c  to  10c  per  dozen  be¬ 
low  cost.  You  know  it.  We  are  not  tellilng  you  any¬ 
thing  new.  Then  why  pack  standards  ? 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  make  the  answer,  out  in 
your  own  factory. 

Play  safe;  pack  quality;  and  let  the  other  fellow 
pack  himself  out  of  the  canning  industry  by  packing 
standards.  You  can’t  afford  to  wait  until  next  year; 
your  banker  and  your  supply  men  are  both  interested 
this  year,  and  are  watching  the  work  you  do. 

SEEKING  A  PANACEA — Whenever  market  condi¬ 
tions  become  bad  from  an  overproduction  we  hear 
much  about  consolidations  of  canneries,  and  the 
appointment  of  one  selling  agency,  as  remedies  for  the 
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trouble.  And  it  is  even  suggested  that  such  a  central 
selling  agency  would  be  able  to  meet  the  great  chain 
buyers  and  beat  them  at  their  own  game. 

To  us  this  all  sounds  like  an  acknowledgment  of 
a  weakness  that  is  fatal,  and  which  the  industry  has 
not  the  courage  to  face  and  correct.  If  a  large  number 
of  experienced  canners,  with  their  fortunes  tied  up  in 
the  business,  and  dependent  upon  the  return  from  it  for 
a  livelihood,  cannot  make  a  success  of  the  business, 
what  hope  is  there  from  a  large  number  of  monied  men, 
called  in  from  the  outside,  and  who  must  use  these  same 
managers,  to  make  the  business  a  success  ?  And  if  such 
a  thing  could  come  to  pass  as  having  all  canners’  prod¬ 
ucts  handled  by  one  selling  agency,  does  anyone  think 
that  the  buyers  would  welcome  this  and  make  no  oppo¬ 
sition?  In  other  words,  have  we  degenerated  to  the 
point  where  it  is  now  advised  to  keep  all  the  eggs  in  one 
basket?  If  there  is  anything  that  ever  would  com¬ 
pletely  wreck  the  canned  foods  industry,  it  would  be  to 
have  all  goods  packed  under  one  label  and  sold  under 
one  selling  agency.  Even  the  one  selling  agency  for 
all  various  brands  would  soon  wreck  the  business.  That 
is  the  evil  which  arouses  the  anger  in  every  man  with 
the  so-called  trusts,  though  no  trust  ever  had  such  a 
power,  and  never  will  have.  You  can’t  herd  people  to¬ 
gether  like  cattle  and  ram  the  food  down  their  throats, 
and  you  can’t  herd  buyers  together  and  make  them  pay 
the  price  you  want  for  anything.  You  must  humor 
them  and  win  them  and  please  them,  whether  individ-. 
ual  consumers  or  the  buyers  for  the  multitudes. 

No ;  the  trouble  is,  as  we  have  so  often  said  before, 
with  the  individual  canner:  he  is  a  good  producer  but 


utterly  helpless  as  a  seller.  Until  he  learns  to  be  as 
good  a  seller  as  he  is  a  producer  we  will  never  have  sat¬ 
isfactory  trading  conditions  in  canned  foods.  That  is 
the  task  he  has  in  front  of  him,  and  that  is  the  only 
panacea  from  which  he  will  ever  draw  any  pleasure 
or  relief.  The  other  proposals  are  too  visionary  to 
ever  amount  to  anything. 

There  are  lots  of  canners  now  going  through  that 
school  of  experience,  and  they  are  learning  rapidly  and 
forging  far  out  in  front  of  the  other  canners.  Every 
other  industry  has  had  to  learn  it,  and  the  canners  can 
and  will.  They  have  the  time,  and  we  believe  the 
ability,  and  the  necessity  is  perfectly  apparent.  It  will 
not  mean  added  expense ;  it  will  mean  better  prices  to 
the  canner  for  the  goods,  a  careful  following  of  the 
goods,  a  fathering  of  them,  with  evident  pride  in  them, 
and  because  of  that  fact  an  increase  in  the  general 
quality  of  all  canned  foods  that  is  far  beyond  anything 
anyone  could  guess  today.  It  will  mean  reorganization 
of  the  distribution  of  canned  foods,  the  nearest  cannery 
caring  for  its  nearest  trade,  with  an  elimination  of  the 
heavy  cross  shipments  of  goods  to  the  benefit  of  the 
railroads  only;  and  it  will  mean  the  building  up  and 
careful  nurturing  of  consumer  demand  in  a  given 
brand,  and  care  to  keep  that  demand  constantly  sup¬ 
plied  all  the  year  ’round.  ^  It  will  be  mildly  revolution¬ 
ary,  but  as  the  old  system  has  utterly  failed  under  all 
conditions  except  lean  years  of  canned  foods  produc¬ 
tion,  a  change  is  needed.  And  with  it  all  will  come 
business  men,  good  business  men,  as  canners.  As  good 
business  men  as  in  any  other  line  of  manufacture,  and 
why  not?  It  is  time,  is  it  not? 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

American  Stores  Company  Reported  Negotiating  for  Purchase  of  Large  Eastern  Chain  Grocer 
Company;  Denies  Intention  to  Participate  in  any  Merger  With  Other  Leading  Chain 
Organizations — Kroger  Buys  Another  Chain  of  Store — Trade  Shows  Interest  in 
Reported  Merger  Dealings  Between  California  Packing  Corporation  and 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company;  Deal  Would  Place  Corporation  in 
Commanding  Position — Expect  Early  Decision  Winding 
Up  Packer  Consent  Decree  Case  With  Decree 
Operative  and  Enforced  in  all  its 
Details — Other  News 
and  Notes  of  the 
Industry. 


CONSOLIDATIONS — Chain  store  activities  have  furnished  a 
good  part  of  the  news  of  the  past  week.  Further  mergers 
on  the  part  of  chains  have  been  reported,  and  wholeasle  and 
retail  grocers  have  been  conducting  most  of  their  operations  with 
a  view  toward  better  meeting  chain  store  competition. 

The  conference  of  grocery  trade  factors  held  in  New  York 
during  the  week,  details  of  which  will  appear  later,  marked  the 
start  of  the  organized  efforts  of  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  to 
have  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  take  cognizance  of  some  of 
the  alleged  practices  of  chain  store  concerns  and  specialty  manu¬ 
facturers  with  whom  they  work,  with  a  view  of  securing  a  defi¬ 
nite  ruling  on  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  some  of  these  prac¬ 
tices. 

American  to  Expand — According  to  reports  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  American  Stores  Company  is  planning  an  important 
expansion  program.  While  officers  of  the  company  have  denied 
rumors  of  a  pending  large  consolidation,  taking  in  American, 
Kroger  and  perhaps  First  National  Stores,  they  are  reported 
planning  to  take  over  another  large  chain  of  grocery  stores,  ne¬ 
gotiations  having  been  in  progress  for  several  months.  The 
basis  of  the  deal,  it  is  reported,  involves  the  outright  purchase 


of  these  properties  by  the  American  Stores  Company,  wihout  ob¬ 
ligation  as  to  personnel  or  other  factors  in  the  present  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  chain  in  question.  If  negotiations  are  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  it  is  reliably  reported,  the  deal  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  largest  single  addition  ever  made  to  the  American 
chain,  and  will  extend  materially  the  company’s  operations  into 
a  thickly  populated  and  attractive  chain  store  territory.  One  re¬ 
port  has  it  that  the  American  will  reach  into  Greater  New  York 
territory. 

Thus  far  the  American  Stores  Company,  which  is  the  third 
largest  chain  in  the  country,  has  been  built  solely  by  opening  new 
stores  01*  outright  purchase  of  stores  already  in  operation.  At 
no  time  since  the  company’s  organization  has  there  been  any 
merger  or  consolidation  with  other  store  interests.  The  growth 
has  been  financed  entirely  from  operating  profits.  No  new  capi¬ 
tal  has  been  called  into  the  business  and  there  has  been  no  issu¬ 
ance  of  stock  to  finance  the  expansion. 

Early  this  year  the  American  Stores  Company  bought  out¬ 
right  a  chain  of  305  stores  operating  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  re- 
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Now  Is  The  Time 

to  take  those  vital  precautions  which 
are  so  essential  to  a  successful  can¬ 
ning  season. 

You  cannot  safely  disregard  the  fact 
that  your  property  is  subject  to  loss 
by  fire. 

A  serious  fire  now  or  at  any  time 
during  the  canning  season  would  be 
disastrous  unless  you  were  protected 
by  adequate  fire  insurance.  Such 
protection  is  an  absolute  promise 
that  you  would  be  reimbursed  for 
any  fire  loss  you  might  sustain. 

This  protection  is  provided  by 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

at  a  low  net  cost  averaging  62c  below 
the  ordinary  rates. 

At  this  low  cost  you  cannot  afford  to 
take  chances  with  an  insufficient 
amount  of  protection. 

Write  or  wire  at  once  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  insurance  you  need  to  protect 
your  increasing  values. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


ANOTHER  LABOR  DAY! 


Another  Labor 
Day  is  with  us. 

The  Laboring  Man’s  work  is  easier;  his 
lot  more  pleasant.  Modern  machinery 
has  removed  the  drudgery. 

A-B  Cookroom  machinery  has  lightened 
the  task  of  the  cook-room  crew.  Their’ s 
was  no  easy  task  at  best.  Working  over 
hot  retorts  in  clouds  of  escaping  steam 
is  an  unpleasant  task  at  any  time. 

A-B  has  changed  all  that.  A-B  Cookers 
receive  the  cans  direct  from  the  closing 
machine.  (Two  hundred  cans  per  min¬ 
ute  is  not  unusual  speed  for  A-B.)  A-B 
automatically  cooks  them  and  delivers 
them  to  the  cooler  where  they  are  cooled 
to  a  temperature  suitable  for  labeling. 
And  A-B  does  all  this  without  a  bit  of 
hand  labor.  Entirely  automatic  from 
closing  machine  to  warehouse. 

A-B’s  representatives  can  show  you  how 
to  save  money  by  installing  A-B  Cookers 
and  Cookers.  There  is  a  particular  model 
and  capacity  to  suit  your  requirements. 
Write  our  nearest  office  today. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  MFG.  CO. 

Factory  and  Qeneral  Offices:  San  Jose,  OoHf. 
Third  &  Dilloa  Sta.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

844  Rush  Street,  Chioago,  IM. 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners — You  need  this  kind  of 
information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share  and 
keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-oper¬ 
ation  and  invite  your  communication. 


f  BEANS 

CASSVILLE,  MO.,  Aug.  27.— Bean  pack  was 
about  normal. 

RUSHVILLE,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27.— 50  per  cent  of 
normal. 

BEETS 

RUSHVILLE,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27.-80  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal  crop. 

CORN 

LADOGA,  IND.,  Aug.  27. — Golden  Bantam  yield¬ 
ing  47  cases  to  the  acre ;  Evergreen  37  cases  per  acre. 
Country  Gentleman  not  ready  until  September  7th. 
Need  rain. 

DENTON,  MD.,  Aug.  25th. — We  consider  the  corn 
crop  is  25  per  cent  short  of  a  fair  or  normal  crop, 
perhaps  more. 

RUSHVILLE,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27.-50  per  cent  of 
normal  crop. 

MORROW,  OHIO,  Aug.  22. — Drouth  is  cutting  our 
corn  very  fast ;  yield  cut  35  per  cent  and  will  be  more 
if  it  keeps  up  for  ten  days. 

STEWARTSTOWN,  PA.,  Aug.  29.— Evergreen 
corn  crop  normal  in  all  respects. 

EASTON,  MD.,  Aug.  28. — The  following  is  a  re¬ 
port  sent  out  by  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association, 
under  the  above  date,  and  over  the  following  heading ; 

Prospective  Yield  Corn  1928 
The  packing  of  corn  in  the  Tri-States  has  been 
going  on  for  several  days,  and  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  this  time  that  the  extremes  of  weather 
have  had  very  bad  effect  on  the  corn  crop.  The 
writer  has  visited  several  corn  packers  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware  and  has  telephoned  others  and 
finds  the  same  situation  in  all  sections.  The  yield 
per  acre  is  quite  small.  One  canner  received  175 
tons  from  155  acres 'and  the  yield  in  cases  per  ton 
was  only  22.  This  is  typical  of  the  situation  all 
over  the  Tri-States,  and  unless  the  late  corn  is 
much  better,  the  corn  pack  in  the  Tri-States  this 
year  will  hardly  be  60  per  cent  of  normal. 

Word  from  Iowa  indicates  the  corn  is  very 
uneven  and  the  yield  in  cases  per  ton  disappoint¬ 
ing.  Illinois  advises  a  normal  yield  for  the  sea¬ 
son  is  expected.  Indiana  advises  it  is  too  early  to 
determine  the  yield,  although  it  has  been  cut  by 
the  extremes  of  weather.  Ohio  reports  the  cut 
per  ton  disappointing — not  over  50  per  cent  of 
expectation.  It  is  too  early  to  get  any  indication 
in  the  northern  tier  of  corn  states. 

PICKLES 

OAK  HARBOR,  OHIO,  Aug.  28.— We  have  been 
much  interested  in  your  crop  reports  and  take  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  reading  them.  Pickle  receipts  have 
been  especially  good,  but  a  great  many  patches  now 
have  suffered  from  the  drouth,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  total  intake  for  the  season  will  not  be 
in  excess  of  last  season. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  Aug.  28. — We  can  only 
pickles;  crop  late,  weather  has  been  too  cold  and  wet, 
but  have  better  weather  at  present  and  look  for  better 
receipts  this  week. 

TOMATOES 

ELWOOD,  IND.,  Aug.  28. — We  are  just  starting 
to  can  tomatoes.  As  we  see  it  now,  there  will  be  from 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  normal  pack.  Quite  a 
number  of  patches  will  not  be  picked  owing  to  the  wet 
weather  earlier  and  the  weeds  later.  The  good  patches, 
that  is,  the  ones  that  have  been  tended  and  the  weeds 
kept  out,  have  few  tomatoes  on  the  vines. 

MARYSVILLE,  IND.,  Aug.  27. — Crop  late  and  at 
this  writing  looks  like  half  a  crop.  The  daily  rains  in 
June  cut  our  acreage  30  per  cent.  Part  of  that  which 
went  out  was  never  cultivated,  and  drowned  out.  With 
us,  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  an  average  pack  will 
about  size  up  the  situation. 

BROWNSBURG,  IND.,  Aug.  22. — The  tomatoes 
will  be  about  80  per  cent  of  normal.  And  the  corn 
will  not  be  quite  so  good.  Want  rain  very  badly,  as 
that  would  help  the  crops. 

BELAIR,  MD.,  Aug.  23. — The  canning  crops  have 
been  damaged  considerably  in  this  section  by  the 
storms.  We  are  out  of  the  canning  business,  and 
haven’t  opened  our  house  in  two  years. 

DENTON,  MD.,  Aug.  25. — Tomatoes  25  per  cent 
to  33  per  cent  short  on  account  of  so  much  wet  weather. 

MARION  STATION,  MD.,  Aug.  25.— All  fair 
stock  being  shipped  green ;  no  canning  acreage  planted, 
probably  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  normal  pack.  There 
will  be  nothing  but  trash  canned  in  the  lower  end  of 
Somerset  County  this  season. 

TAYLOR’S  ISLAND,  MD.,  Aug.  27.— Storms 
wrecked  tomato  crop;  will  have  only  30  per  cent  of  a 
pack. 

SHARON,  MD.,  Aug.  27. — Very  poor,  possibly  50 
per  cent  of  a  crop.  About  75  per  cent  normal  acreage. 

DENTON,  MD.,  Aug.  29. — Tomatoes  about  60  per 
cent  of  a  crop. 

PRINCESS  ANNE,  MD.,  Aug.  25.— We  are  not 
packing  anything  except  tomatoes  this  season.  Our 
pack  will  be  about  25  per  cent  of  what  it  was  last  sea¬ 
son.  The  yield  per  acre  in  this  county  will  be  the 
lowest  on  record  judging  from  our  observations  and 
from  the  best  information  we  can  obtain. 

SARCOXIE,  MO.,  Aug.  22. — Tomato  acreage  is 
,not  more  than  50  per  cent  and  is  very  late.  I  do  not 
I  think  there  can  possibly  be  over  25  per  cent  of  a  crop. 
,I  have  never  seen  as  poor  prospects  as  we  have  now. 
They  just  don’t  put  on,  and  it  is  a  general  complaint 
'as  far  as  I  can  hear. 

CRANE,  MO.,  Aug.  27. — Tomato  crop  here  only 
fair,  and  we  are  located  in  the  most  favored  spot  of  the 
Ozarks.  This  section  will  not  pack  as  many  tomatoes 
as  in  1927. 

SEYMOUR,  MO.,  Aug.  22. — 50  per  cent  acreage, 
75  per  cent  yield.  Too  wet  in  June  and  no  rain  in  July. 
We  are  not  operating  this  year. 
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HOW  TO  MEET  THE  DEMAND 

FOR 

QUALITY 

THAT  MUST  BE  PRODUCED  FROM  NOW  ON  ? 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  this  invaluable  book  on  hand  for  quick,  ready  refer¬ 
ence,  and  study. 

It  may  be  the  means  of  saving  you  many  dollars  in  Spoiled  goods  or  ruined  quality. 

Men  who  have  it  say  they  would  not  take  $1000.  for  it  if  they  could  not  get 
another  copy. 

A  Processor  of  35  years  experience  said  he  did  not  realize  how  much  he  needed  it. 

It  Is  Insurance  Against  Mistakes 

THIS  BOOK  furnishes  the  answer  to  the  man  who  really  wants  to  improve 
his  Quality,  and  have  his  goods  safe  and  always  dependable. 

You  may  think  you  Do  Not  Need  It— But  the  house  with  this  book  in  the  Safe 
feels  a  confidence,  an-ease-of-mind,  which  no  other  $10.00  can  buy !  ! 


Bound  in  Leatherette, 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  9* 

386  pages. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postage 

Prepaid. 
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CASSVILLE,  MO.,  Aug.  27. — Tomato  factories 
are  operating  about  half  time  now;  tomatoes  are  of 
very  poor  quality. 

OAK  HARBOR,  OHIO,  Aug.  28.— Our  tomato 
crop  will  probably  be  later  than  last  season,  as  many 
of  the  vines  are  lightly  set  and  have  been  suffering 
somewhat  from  the  drouth. 

BROWNSVILLE,  TENN.,  Aug.  27.— During  the 
months  of  June  and  July -we  had  excessive  rains  every 
day.  Afterwards  long  continued  drouth.  We  will 
make  hardly  half  a  crop  of  tomatoes  for  our  cannery. 

UNION  CITY,  TENN.,  Aug.  27. — We  have  about 
one-third  the  acreage  we  usually  have,  and  prospect  for 
one-fourth  yield.  We  have  reference  to  tomatoes,  as 
that  is  all  we  will  pack  this  year.  Too  much  rain  in 
the  spring  and  too  dry  this  month.  We  will  pack  from 
4,000  to  5,000  cases.  We  usually  pack  20,000  to  30,000 
cases. 


THE  MOTHER  OF  A  FAMOUS  FAMILY  DIES 


sons,  F.  D.  H.  Cobb,  George  W.  Cobb,  Amos  H.  Cobb 
and  Clarence  S.  Cobb.  She  was  regarded  as  an  unusu¬ 
ally  able  business  woman. 

When  Mr.  George  W.  Cobb  in  1904  became  inter¬ 
ested  with  the  late  William  Y.  Bogle  in  organizing  the 
Sanitary  Can  Company,  which  took  over  the  can  mak¬ 
ing  business  of  the  Cobb  Preserving  Co.,  the  canning 
business  of  the  Cobb  Preserving  Co.  was  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Amos  H.  Cobb  and  Clarence  S. 
Cobb  until  merged  with  the  New  York  Canners,  Inc., 
in  1919. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Cobb  had  five  children — ^the 
four  sons  mentioned  above  and  one  daughter,  Angeline 
Cobb  Shepard. 

Throughout  Mrs.  Cobb’s  life  she  was  active  in 
church  and  welfare  work.  While  in  Brooklyn  she  was 
a  member  of  the  Hanson  Place  Methodist  Church,  later 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Fairport,  and 
for  the  past  15  years  was  a  member  of  the  Asbury 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Rochester.  She  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Century  Club  of  Rochester. 


Mrs.  Angeline  Hodgman  Cobb,  widow  of  the  late 
Amos  Hubbell  Cobb,  pioneer  New  York  State 
canner,  died  Thursday,  August  9th,  at  her  home 
in  the  Hotel  Sagamore,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  age  87  years. 
Funeral  services  were  conducted  from  the  home  of  her 
daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Cobb,  of  119  Bruns¬ 
wick  street,  Rochester.  Rev.  James  T.  Dickinson,  D.  D., 
officiated. 

Mrs.  Cobb  was  born  in  Saratoga  county,  New 
York,  December  20,  1840.  Her  family  later  resided 
at  Fort  Edward,  Saratoga  county.  New  York,  where 
she  married  Amos  H.  Cobb,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Amos 
Hubbell  Cobb,  the  eldest  of  five  children,  was  born  in 
Athens,  Greene  county.  New  York,  September,  1839. 
His  father,  Tyler  Perry  Cobb,  sailed  around  the  Horn 
in  ’49,  dying  in  California  about  1850.  After  his 
father’s  death  Amos  Cobb,  then  a  boy  of  10  or  11,  went 
to  live  with  his  uncle  on  his  Wolcott  Hill  farm  at  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  Y.  His  two  cousins,  A.  S.  and  Ezra  Amos  Ed- 
gett  (A.  S.  in  1847  and  Ezra  Amos  in  1849)  had  gone 
to  New  York  to  learn  the  canning  business  of  Kemp, 
Day  &  Co.,  then  at  101  Murray  street,  probably  the 
first  canners  in  New  York  State.  The  Edgett  brothers 
returned  to  Camden,  N.  Y.,  about  1851  and  began  the 
canning  of  corn  soon  after  for  Kemp,  Day  &  Co.  It 
was  with  his  cousin,  Ezra  A.  Edgett,  at  Camden,  that 
Amos  H.  Cobb,  a  boy  of  about  12,  helped  to  plant  the 
first  sweet  corn  for  canning  in  New  York  State  and 
assisted  in  putting  up  the  first  canned  corn  packed  in 
the  State.  Soon  Amos  H.  Cobb  also  became  associated 
with  Kemp,  Day  &  Co.,  remaining  with  that  firm  sev¬ 
eral  years  at  “all-round”  confidential  man.  Later  he 
became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  U.  H.  Dudley  &  Co., 
finally  leaving  them  to  engage  in  the  wholesale  paper 
business. 

In  1881,  when  his  cousin,  Ezra  A.  Edgett,  offered 
to  sell  him  the  canning  plant  which  he  had  built  at 
Fairport,  N.  Y.,  in  1872,  Mr.  Cobb  decided  to  again 
engage  in  the  business  in  which  he  had  had  his  first 
youthful  business  experience.  With  his  family  he  went 
to  Fairport  in  that  year  and  continued  his  canning 
operations  under  the  name  of  A.  H.  Cobb  until  his 
death,  August  27th,  1891.  Thereafter  until  1901  the 
business  was  carried  on  under  the  name  of  “Estate  of 
A.  H.  Cobb.”  Mrs.  Cobb  took  an  active  part  in  the 
continuation  of  the  business,  with  the  assistance  of  her 


Of  Mrs.  Cobb’s  five  children  only  one,  George  W. 
Cobb,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
American  Can  Company,  survives  her. 

Twelve  grandchildren  survive  Mrs.  Cobb.  They 
are  Amos  Hubbell  Cobb,* of  Philadelphia;  George  W. 
Cobb,  Jr.,  of  Chicago;  Stanley  Shepard,  of  New  York 
City;  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Davis  and  Wayland  D.  Cobb,  of 
Montclair,  and  George  Warren  Cobb,  Mrs.  Angelina 
Cobb  Sessions,  Whiting  Shepard,  Elizabeth  Shepard, 
Clarence  Ocumpaugh  Cobb,  Catherine  Ocumpaugh 
Cobb  and  Tyler  Perry  Cobb,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Interment  was  made  in  the  family  lot  at  Mt.  Hope 
Cemetery,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


What  Is  The  Legal  Status 
Of  Your  Tomato  Products? 

Are  you  complying  with  Government 
requirements  on  MOLD,  YEASTS, 
SPORES  and  BACTERIA? 

Let  our  experts  keep  you 
posted. 


Reasonable  Contract  Rates 
on 

DAILY  ANALYSIS. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  FOOD  TECHNOLOGISTS 
15  S.  Gay  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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HUSKER 


Built  and  serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


COLONIAL  BOY  COPYRIGHTED 


Landreth’s  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery  after  the  1928 
crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any  variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any 
date  of  shipment,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  goods  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and  Summer, 
please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 


®  Business  founded  144  years  ago  Bristol,  Penna. 
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\j  The  Artichoke 

By  A.  W.  BITTING,  M.  D. 


The  artichoke,  globe  artichoke,  or  flowering  arti¬ 
choke  is  known  in  French  as  Artichaut;  German, 
Artischoke ;  Italian,  Carciofo  and  Aticioca ;  Portu¬ 
gese,  Alcachofa;  Spanish,  Alcachofa;  and  Arabian, 
Ardhischoki,  Hirschuff.  The  Oxford  Dictionary  gives 
an  exhaustive  list  of  the  terms  used  to  designate  this 
plant  of  which  the  following  excerpt  is  of  most  interest 
in  tracing  its  English  antecedents:  “The  phonetic 
genealogy  seems  to  be :  Sp.  Arab,  alkharshof  (a  0  Sp. 
alcarchofa,  O  It.  alcarcioffo).  North  It.  arcicioffo  ar- 
ciciocco  (Whence  Eng.  archy chock) ,  articiocco.  Eng. 
artichock.  Like  other  words  of  foreign  origin  much 
influenced  in  its  form  by  popular  etymology.”  Gibault, 
in  his  Histoire  des  Legumes,  traces  the  origin  from  the 
scientiflc  side. 

The  plant  is  known  botantically  as  Cynara  scoly- 
mus  and  belongs  to  one  of  the  largest  families  of  plants 
— ^the  Compositae — noted  for  the  number  of  weeds  and 
including  such  well-known  and  almost  universally  dis¬ 
tributed  species  as  the  dandelion,  sunflower,  golden  rod 
and  thistle.  While  the  particular  plant  under  consid¬ 
eration  is  little  known  in  this  country,  as  it  occurs  only 
under  cultivation  and  that  in  few  places,  it  is  common 
in  Southern  Europe  about  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  very 
closely  related  to  the  cardoon,  so  closely  in  fact  that 
most  botanists  now  believe  they  have  a  common  origin, 
Cynara  cardunculus.  The  plants  are  so  similar  in  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  that  they  are 
difficult  to  distinguish  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet.  The 
relation  to  the  thistle  is  close,  and  the  appearance  is 
also  very  similar,  the  artichoke  being  the  larger  and 
coarser  but  not  armed  with  the  sharp  spines  as  are  the 
common  and  Canadian  thistles.  Other  than  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  the  individual  florets  it  has  llittle 
in  common  with  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  Helianthus 
tuherosus,  though  the  latter  belongs  to  the  same  family, 
and  it  has  still  less  with  the  Japanese  artichoke,  Sta- 
chys  sieboldi,  which  belongs  to  a  different  family. 
These  two  artichokes  are  used  for  their  tubers  and  not 
for  the  flowering  parts.  •  According  to  M.  Lemery,  a 
French  physician  and  scientist  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century,  the  species  name  has  a  legendary  side:  “The 
Latin  word  Cinara,  which  signifles  an  Artichoak,  is  de¬ 
rived,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  from  the  name 
of  a  Maiden  called  Cinara  that  the  ancient  fables  say 
was  changed  into  an  Artichoak;  or  else,  a  Cenere, 
ashes,  because  as  we  have  already  remarked,  Arti- 
choaks  grow  easily  in  those  places  that  are  covered 
with  Ashes.  Artichoak  in  Latin  is  called  Scolymus, 
from  the  Greek  meaning  rough  and  pricking,  because 
it  pricks  when  it  is  touched.” 

NATIVITY 

The  nativity  of  the  globe  artichoke  is  not  definitely 
known,  though  it  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  western  Mediterranean  in  Southern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Northern  Africa.  It  has  been  known  in  that 
region  longer  than  in  any  other,  and  has  never  been 
found  growing  wild  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  history,  as  usually  developed  from  the  botanical 
side,  is  that  Pliny  noted  it  in  use  by  the  Romans  and 
esteemed  by  them  as  a  luxury.  The  terminology  which 


he  used  is  not  perfectly  clear,  and  letter  writers  upon 
plant  economics  believe  that  he  refers  to  the  cardoon 
and  that  the  artichoke  came  into  use  at  a  much  later 
date.  Instead  of  a  separate  species,  they  consider  the 
artichoke  to  be  a  variety  of  the  cardoon  in  which  the 
flowering  parts  have  become  especially  well  developed 
by  selection  and  cultivation,  whereas  in  the  present 
cardoon  the  petiole  and  midrib  have  undergone  this  de¬ 
velopment  until  the  leaves  resemble  celery,  especially 
after  blanching.  The  evolution  is  attributed  by  some 
to  Italian  gardeners  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  As  further  evidence  of  a  common  par¬ 
entage  of  these  two  plants,  it  is  stated  that  the  arti¬ 
choke  is  never  found  growing  spontaneously,  but 
always  in  gardens  or  directly  escaped  from  cultivation. 
Its  range  of  growth  is  a  little  more  restricted  than  that 
of  the  cardoon.  Both  are  perennials,  but  under  culti¬ 
vation  the  cardoon  is  treated  as  an  annual.  Dodoens,  a 
botanist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  first  suggested  the 
common  origin  of  these  plants,  and  was  later  supported 
in  this  view  by  De  Candolle  and  others. 

Lebault,  who  is  probably  one  of  the  most  reliable 
investigators  of  the  history  of  foods  and  their  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  table,  states  that  the  artichoke  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  used  by  them  600  B.  C.,  and 
by  the  Romans  before  the  Christian  Era,  which  would 
indicate  that  the  plant  ranged  farther  east  and  was 
used  at  an  earlier  time  than  accorded  to  it  by  botanists. 
Galen,  the  Greek  physician  who  taught  medicine  in  the 
second  century,  recommended  that  the  artichoke  be 
used  in  certain  diseases,  and  Athenaeus,  the  scholar 
who  wrote  the  Deipnosophists  about  250  A.  D.,  says 
“Artichokes  were  often  eaten,”  but  adds  that  the  vege¬ 
table  which  the  Greeks  call  an  artichoke  is  apparently 
the  same  as  what  the  Romans  call  carduus.  Since  both 
the  heads  and  parts  of  the  stalk  of  the  artichoke  and 
the  stalks  and  leaf  stems  of  the  cardoon  were  used  in 
cookery,  one  cannot  be  sure  that  a  distinction  was 
made  between  them.  There  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  a  difference  was  recognized,  as  the  heads  were  es¬ 
teemed  as  a  delicacy  like  asparagus,  and  this  could  not 
well  apply  to  the  cardoon.  After  this  time  there  is  a 
period  in  which  no  reference  is  made  to  either  plant  in 
cookery,  but  when  mention  occurs  the  uses  of  the  two 
are  clearly  indicated.  If  the  earlier  references  are 
really  to  two  plants,  this  would  negate  the  theory  that 
the  artichoke  is  of  recent  origin,  though  it  may  have  the 
same  parentage  as  the  cardoon. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  selective  habits  of  the  plant 
as  to  soil  and  climate  for  good  growth  and  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  edible  material  produced,  it  naturally 
fell  into  the  luxury  class  of  foods,  and  its  cultivation 
extended  very  slowly.  It  was  cultivated  in  Spain  and 
Southern  France  and  as  far  north  as  Paris  in  1479,  and 
this  last  has  proven  to  be  about  the  northernmost  limit 
for  growth  in  that  country.  Even  there  it  required  a 
good  deal  of  winter  protection.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1548,  but  ever  since  has  resisted  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  acclimate  it. 
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The  Spaniards  carried  the  artichoke  to  South 
America  and  Mexico  when  they  established  colonies  in 
those  countries,  and  at  a  later  date  it  became  a  common 
garden  plant  on  the  west  coast  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Chile,  in  parts  of  Brazil,  and  in  Argentina.  In  the  last 
century  the  cardoon  escaped  from  cultivation  and  be¬ 
came  a  serious  pest  in  certain  large  areas.  The  arti¬ 
choke  continues  to  be  one  of  the  vegetables  held  in  high 
esteem  for  salads  and  for  other  purposes,  and  thus  it 
has  come  about  that  a  number  of  varieties  have  been 
developed  especially  suited  to  the  local  conditions  in 
those  countries.  It  was  brought  to  this  country  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  and  tried  in  the  South,  and  also  grown  as 
far  north  as  New  York  State,  but  in  that  latitude  it 
requires  so  much  winter  protection  that  few  gardeners 
take  the  trouble  to  grow  it.  No  real  headway  was  made 
in  its  cultivation  until  it  was  planted  along  the  west 
coast  in  the  eighties  or  nineties  of  the  last  century.  It 
is  not  known  who  brought  the  seeds  or  plants  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  it  is  generally  credited  to  Italian  gardeners 
who  were  familiar  with  the  plant  in  their  native  land 
and  who  recognized  the  local  conditions  as  favorable 
for  growth.  They  cultivated  the  plant  first  for  their 
own  use  and  that  of  their  fellow  countrymen  in  nearby 
cities,  so  that  for  a  few  years  it  occurred  only  in  spar¬ 
ing  amounts  in  the  markets.  The  first  carload  shipment 
was  sent  east  in  1904,  since  which  time  there  has  been 
a  steady  growth  in  production  and  distribution. 

How  little  the  artichoke  is  grown  and  how  little  it 
is  known  in  this  country  is  reflected  in  the  Experiment 
Station  Record,  the  first  citation  of  station  work  being 
done  in  Idaho  in  1898,  and  the  only  bulletin  published 
being  from  the  New  York  State  Station  in  1917,  and  a 
few  brief  notes  from  other  stations. 

THE  PLANT 

The  artichoke  is  a  perennial,  large,  coarse,  like  a 
thistle  but  without  the  sharp  spines  of  the  latter.  The 
leaves  are  numerous  and  grow  to  a  length  of  three  to 
four  feet;  the  fiowering  stalks  are  erect  and  grow  to 
a  height  of  six  to  eight  feet,  producing  from  25  to  75 
buds  or  fiowers  if  allowed  to  mature.  The  first  buds 
develop  on  the  central  and  tallest  stalks  and  then  on 
the  next  lower  as  the  season  advances.  The  entire 
plant  is  covered  with  a  coarse  pubescence  which  gives 
it  a  gray  appearance. 

The  true  flowers  are  small,  numerous,  closely  com¬ 
pacted  on  a  base  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  several  rows  of  large  bracts  or  scales  which 
completely  envelop  the  flowering  head  while  in  the 
immature  state  and  open  and  display  a  conspicuous 
purplish  head  like  a  giant  thistle  when  mature.  The 
immature  head  is  globular,  or  in  some  varieties  more 
or  less  conical  in  shape,  and  from  two  to  four  inches 
in  diameter,  which  gives  it  the  name  Globe  Artichoke. 
These  heads  are  commonly  referred  to  by  gardeners 
and  in  the  trade  as  “chokes.”  The  base  of  each  scale 
is  thickened  and  contains  a  small  portion  of  delicate 
edible  material,  and  there  is  likewise  a  thickening  of 
the  base  beneath  the  florets  all  of  which  is  edible.  This 
portion  is  called  the  bottom,  or  sometimes  improperly 
the  heart.  It  is  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter  and 
a  half  inch  or  more  in  thickness. 

In  spite  of  its  coarse,  rough,  hardy  appearance,  the 
plant  is  sensitive  to  cold  and  can  not  be  propagated  in 
the  North  without  protection.  The  leaves  are  easily 
frosted  and  the  roots  are  killed  either  by  freezing  or 
smothering  by  mulch.  It  is  also  injured  by  high  heat 
and  drought  as  under  these  conditions  the  edible  parts 


become  fibrous  and  woody  and  so  lacking  in  flavor  as 
to  be  useless.  It  develops  to  perfection  only  where  the 
season  is  long,  moderately  cool,  and  visited  by  frequent 
rains  or  fogs.  The  plant  makes  a  rank  growth  and 
therefore  needs  a  rich  but  not  soggy  soil.  These  re¬ 
quirements  limit  the  ideal  growing  conditions  to  com¬ 
paratively  small  areas,  and  in  this  country  all  of  these 
requirements  are  most  nearly  met  in  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  Pacific  Ocean  south  of  San  Francisco.  The 
acreage  planted  in  this  section  has  increased  from  gar¬ 
den  patches  in  1900  to  about  11,000  acres  in  1925,  the 
latter  found  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of  that  needed 
to  meet  the  demands  at  that  time.  The  shipments 
amounted  to  1,155  car  loads  or  probably  98  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  found  in  the  fresh  market. 

The  conditions  in  Chile  are  similar  to  those  on  the 
West  Coast  and  fine  artichokes  are  produced.  There 
they  are  used  commonly  the  same  as  other  vegetales. 

CULTURE 

The  plant  is  either  grown  from  seeds  or  shoots, 
preferably  from  the  latter,  taken  from  plants  selected 
for  the  good  qualities  in  the  buds.  They  are  planted 
from  five  to  six  feet  apart  in  the  row  and  in  rows  eight 
to  ten  feet  apart,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
land  and  its  exposure.  No  buds  are  harvested  the  first 
year,  and  it  is  not  until  the  third  or  fourth  year  that 
they  produce  a  maximum  crop.  They  are  ready  to  be 
dug  up  the  seventh  year,  for  if  kept  longer,  the  buds 
deteriorate  in  size.  Abroad  the  buds  are  harvested  the 
second  year  and  the  plants  are  taken  up  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  or  fifth  year. 

The  normal  time  of  flowering  is  in  July,  but  it  is 
advantageous  to  cut  back  the  plants  in  the  spring  so 
as  to  delay  the  development  of  buds  until  December 
•’Pd  to  get  the  maximum  crop  about  February,  when 
other  green  vegetables  are  off  the  market.  There  are 
^nly  two  important  varieties  grown  here,  the  Paris  and 
French  Green.  In  France  there  are  only  a  few  varie¬ 
ties,  the  Tres  vert  de  Laon  being  the  one  most  used 
for  canning,  and  Vert  de  Provence  and  Camus  de  Bre¬ 
tagne  as  second  and  third  choice.  In  Chile  there  are 
about  fifteen  varieties. 

EARLY  CULTURE 

A  bit  of  sixteenth  century  lore  concerning  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  artichoke  occurs  in  U Agriculture  et  Maison 
Rusticue  by  Charles  Estienne.  “Artichokes  are  sown 
in  August,  February,  March  and  April,  in  full  moon, 
and  replanted  so  as  to  have  them  fine.  They  must  be 
well  worked,  manured  and  watered.  Carde's  or  car- 
doons  are  cultivated  like  artichokes.  “One  also  plants 
them  in  October  so  as  to  have  them  fecund  and  fertile, 
using  only  cuttings  with  the  largest  leaves  from  those 
plants  that  carry  the  finest  fruit,  and  also  many  of  the 
largest  stems  from  the  middle,  which  are  of  no  use 
after  the  offsets  are  taken.  Replant  as  one  is  accus¬ 
tomed,  set  the  stems  about  a  foot  into  the  well-manured 
earth,  the  leaves  upright  and  showing,  and  bound  with 
a  little  straw,  the  stems  prostrate  and  well  covered. 
Keep  them  thus,  wetting  at  times  if  the  weather  be  dry 
so  as  to  bring  forth  the  stem.  Transplant  the  offshoots 
to  manured  ground,  well  proved,  and  covered  in  winter 
with  straw,  flax,  or  hemp  to  guard  against  freezing. 
The  following  vear  they  will  develop  fruit. 

“If  artichokes  without  spines  are  desired,  the 
pointed  end  of  the  seed  must  be  rubbed  against  a  stone 
and  broken,  or  some  seed,  in  the  manner  of  a  graft,  be 
placed  in  the  root  of  lettuce,  which  ought  to  be  un- 
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broken  and  small  pieces  taken  so  that  in  each  piece  is 
grafted  an  artichoke  seed,  and  thus  plant. 

“Artichokes  of  fine  fragrance  can  be  had  if  the 
seed  be  put  to  soak  for  three  days  in  juice  of  roses,  or 
lily,  or  oil  of  laurel,  or  lavender,  or  other  odorous  juice, 
then  dried  and  sowed  thus.  So  far  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  seeds  are  injured  by  the  oils.  Arti¬ 
chokes  with  the  odor  of  laurel  can  be  had  if  a  hole  be 
made  in  a  laurel  seed  and  put  an  artichoke  seed  in  it 
and  then  plant  thus.  The  artichokes  will  be  sweet  if 
the  seed  are  soaked  in  milk  before  planting,  renewed 
two  or  three  times  as  it  sours,  or  honey  used,  then  dried 
and  sown. 

“The  Italians  eat  them  in  the  morning  with  some 
bread  and  salt,  while  they  are  still  tender.'’ 

MEDICINAL  USES 

A  very  early  use  of  the  artichoke  was  as  a  medi¬ 
cine  and  was  highly  extolled  by  Galen.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  globes  and  other  parts  be  boiled  with 
wine,  olive  oil,  and  coriander  seed.  The  decoction  was  a 
favorite  febrifuge  before  the  advent  of  quinine  and  is 
said  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpoe  at  present  among 
the  poor  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  It  contains  tan¬ 
nin  and  is  slightly  astringent,  making  it  useful  in  in¬ 
testinal  disorders,  particularly  infantile  diarrhea.  It  is 
mildly  diuretic. 

Fourteen  centuries  later  the  use  and  physiological 
effect  of  the  artichoke  was  treated  in  Le  Thresor  de 
Sante  (1607)  as  follows:  “The  Greeks  called  them  sco- 
lymus  and  cinara,  which  are  at  any  rate  two  kinds  of 
thistles,  one  cultivated  and  the  other  wild.  The  culti¬ 


vated  is  a  species  of  thistle  that  grows  in  the  gardens, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  brought  together,  covered  with 
earth  in  the  winter  and  blanched,  and  the  stems  are 
pleasant  to  eat.  The  heads  are  produced  all  summer 
and  even  longer.  The  interior,  which  is  the  bottom,  is 
parboiled,  and  when  pierced  with  clove  and  cinnamon 
is  put  in  paste  with  fresh  butter,  beef  marrow,  sugar, 
and  rosewater.  The  wild  also  forms  a  head.  Both 
have  the  virtue  of  heating  and  being  diuretic.  They  are 
suitable  food  and  promote  the  appetite  but  cause  flatu¬ 
lence.  The  tenderest  portion  of  the  root  can  also  be 
eaten  with  bouillon  or  in  salad  like  asparagus.  The 
Genoese  call  them  arcoe.  The  stems  and  leaves  can  be 
kept  all  winter  like  chards  which  are  of  the  same  qual¬ 
ity.  To  keep  the  heads,  they  are  dried  little  by  little  in 
the  sun  or  in  an  oven.  They  are  compressed  in  a  dry 
place  to  keep  from  moulding,  and  for  eating  are 
cooked. 

“The  ribs  of  lettuce  and  artichokes  are  ordinarily 
preserved.  Those  of  lettuce  should  be  picked  a  little 
after  they  come  out  and  are  tender,  not  at  seed  time 
when  hard.  The  skin  is  peeled  off  and  they  are  boiled 
until  tender;  then  dried  in  the  shade  between  two 
cloths  after  wiping  dry;  they  are  recooked  in  sugar 
sirup  to  keep  until  seeded.  To  make  a  dry  confection 
they  are  treated  like  rind.  The  chards  and  ribs  of  ar¬ 
tichokes  should  be  preserved  in  the  same  way,  except 
in  place  of  sugar  there  is  used  electrified  white  honey 
from  Provence  or  Languedoc,  as  honey  is  more  suitable 
than  sugar  for  keeping  in  sirup.” 


(Continued  next  week.) 


What  Price  Canned  Foods? 

By  Gordon  C.  Corballey 


The  market  for  canned  fruits,  vegetables  and  fish 
has  been  going  through  a  series  of  narrow  es¬ 
capes  from  disaster  that  reads  more  like  the 
pages  of  a  dime  thriller  than  the  story  of  the  seasonal 
storing  of  important  food  products. 

With  the  exception  of  a  declining  market  on  corn 
and  red  salmon  and  some  weak  spots  in  minor  com¬ 
modities,  the  canned  foods  market  of  1928  opened  in 
a  clean  position  that  was  a  source  of  profit  to  all  parts 
of  grocery  distribution.  Canned  foods  are  relatively 
a  small  part  of  the  grocery  volume,  but  a  bad  canned 
foods  market  is  usually  so  bad  that  it  disturbs  the 
entire  state  of  mind  of  wholesale  and  retail  distri¬ 
bution. 

A  man  engaged  in  liquidating  a  stock  on  which  he 
is  taking  a  loss  is  not  unusually  in  a  merchandising 
frame  of  mind. 

The  volume  operator  picking  up  sacrifice  lots  of 
canned  foods  for  quick  sales  is  normally  not  interested 
in  doing  anything  else. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1928  the  trouble¬ 
some  canned  food  markets  were  generally  good  and 
the  grocery  trade  was  prosperous. 

Then  the  threats  of  trouble  began  to  develop. 

At  first  it  was  a  promise  of  an  overwhelming  fresh 
and  canned  crop  of  everything. 

Then  the  weather  began  to  take  its  usual  toll.  Pro¬ 
ducers  were  so  afraid  of  accumulating  surpluses  that 


the  few  small  over-loads  were  forced  out  at  bargain 
prices. 

Pretty  soon  the  California  peach  situation  monop¬ 
olized  the  stage.  The  entire  State  was  aroused  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  over-pack  that  would  not  only  have  meant 
losses  on  peaches,  but  would  have  affected  all  other 
canned  foods. 

Now  much  of  that  tension  has  been  removed  by 
damage  to  the  early  varieties  and  a  hope  that  this  cur¬ 
tailment  will  apply  to  the  Phillips  pack  now  starting. 

Canned  corn  has  taken  the  center  of  the  stage. 

The  short  pack  of  com  last  season  brought  an 
October  boom  that  advanced  prices  to  where  digtribu- 
tion  was  curtailed.  Distributors  concentrated  on  items 
where  there  was  an  abundant  supply  and  the  consum¬ 
ers  largely  bought  what  distributors  wanted  to  sell. 

The  boom  prices  on  com  padually  sagged,  but  the 
harm  had  been  done.  Distributors  bought  early  fu¬ 
tures  and  corn  planters  followed  the  usual  canning 
psychology.  They  judged  the  coming  year  by  the  past 
and  prepared  to  increase  production. 

Now  canned  corn  is  in  trouble.. 

The  last  of  the  speculatively  held  pack  from  1927 
is  being  sold  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

Packing  is  starting  with  indications  that  the  total 
will  run  about  16,000,000  cases. 

This  is  about  3,000,000  cases  below  the  record 
pack  of  1926  that  broke  the  market  and  is  less  than 
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PEAS 


BEANS 


CORN 


“BLOOD 


TELLS.” 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  COMPANY 

Breeders  and  Growers 

326  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Your  Cooking  Problems  Solved 
by  use  of  these  applisuices. 


Copper  Steam  Jacket  Kettles 
all  sizes  and  Types. 

Indiana  Pulpers 
Improved  Brush  Finishers 
Indiana  Paddle  Finishers 
Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machines 
Indiana  No.  10  Fillers 
Indiana  Grading  Tables 
Indiana  Com  Shakers 
Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin 
Wilters 


\mm 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Pulp  Pumps 

Enameled  &  Cypress  Tanks 

Steam  Traps 

Steel  Stools 

Enameled  Pails 

Enameled  Pipe 

Peeling  Knives 

Fire  Pots 

Open  &  Closed  Retorts 


Actual  tests  show 
The  Kook-More  Koil 
95%  efficient 


COIL  IN  TANK 


Use  **CLEVO”  Which  Is  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting. 
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ANNOUNCING  THE  NEW 

READ  THE  USERS’  COMMENTS 
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PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER 


I 


I 


V 


! 

\ 


Peerless 
Super  Husker 


The 


Fastest, 


Strongest  Husker 


Ever  Built 


QUALITY  OF  WORK  heretofore  unequalled. 
Husking  99i%  perfect.  Silking  99  9-10%  perfect. 
Butting  —  less  than  1  %  waste. 


CAPACITY  almost  unbelievable.  150  or  more 
perfectly  butted,  husked  and  silked  ears  per  minute. 


FLOOR  SPACE  and  Power  less  than  for  one  of  SIMPLICITY  astonishing, 

our  old  Model  F  machines. 


RESULTS 

The  results  delivered  by  the  remarkable  new  Peerless  Super 
Husker  are  far  in  advance  of  any  husking,  butting  and  silking 
you  have  ever  seen.  It’s  work  is  so  near  perfection  that 
you’ll  say  we’d  be  justified  in  claiming  100%. 

Down  go  your  husking  and  inspection  costs 
when  you  install  this  wonder  machine.  And 
up  goes  your  production. 

INSTALL  IN  THE  SAME  SPACE 


The  new  Super  Husker  fits  right  into  the  place 
occupied  by  an  old  Peerless.  Just  pull  out 
the  old  machine  and  put  in  the  new.  You 
won’t  even  have  to  change  belts  because  the 
drive  pulley  is  in  exactly  the  same  location. 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLES  YOUR  CAPACITY 
Think  what  this  means!  Replacing  a  line  of 
old  buskers  with  the  new  Super  Peerless  en¬ 
ables  you  to  more  than  double  your  present 
husking  capacity  in  your  present  space. 
It  doesn’t  seem  possible,  does  it.?  But  —  it  is. 

MOTOR  DRIVEN  TOO 


CUT  YOUR  COSTS 

With  the  Super-Peerless  each  oper¬ 
ator  produces  vastly  more  husked 

corn  than  ever  before - each 

square  foot  of  floor  space  delivers 
150%  greater  husking  production  - 
-  and  you  can  very  materially  re¬ 
duce  your  inspection  labor  because 
the  Super-Peerless  delivers  practi¬ 
cally  100%  perfect  results,  not 
only  husking  but  rehusking  all 
ears  as  they  come  from  it. 


GET  READY  NOW 

Before  you  contract  for  any  husking  machines  for  1929  go 
and  actually  see  this  wonderful  new  Super  Husker  operating 
at  any  of  the  plants  in  the  list.  5  minutes  watching  it  run 
will  tell  you  more  about  it  than  50  pages  of 
written  description. 


1929  SALE  LIMITED 

We  can  build  only  500  of  the  new  Super 
Huskers  for  1929.  Over  200  of  them  are 
already  pledged.  Wire  your  reservation  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  of  the  wonder  Husker. 

LIBERAL  TRADE-IN  ALLOWANCES 

We  will  make  liberal  allowances  for  old  husk¬ 
ers  taken  in  trade  regardless  of  make.  Let  us 
submit  a  proposal  on  an  exchange  that  will 
double  your  present  husking  capacity.  You 
can  get  the  lowest  possible  price  on  the  new 
and  the  highest  possible  allowance  for  your  old 
machines  —  right  now. 


If  you  want  to  change  over  to  motor  drives,  the  new  Super 

Husker  is  made  either  for  belt  or  motor,  drive.  The  motor  Write  us  Today  for  Complete  Details 

drive  Super  Peerless  is  the  prettiest,  most  compact  husker 
you  ever  laid  eyes  on. 

Manufactured  and  sold  only  by 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

FACTORIES  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Hayward,  Calif. 
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2,000,000  cases  above  the  average  for  the  five  years, 
1921-1925. 

The  consuming  and  distributing  power  of  the 
country  has  certainly  gained  enough  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  to  make  2,000,000  cases  gain  a 
sound  in  production. 

And  yet  the  entire  corn  packing  industry  is  on  the 
verge  of  demoralization. 

This  is  a  serious  situation ;  not  only  for  corn,  but 
for  all  kinds  of  canned  foods,  and  for  grocery  distribu¬ 
tion  in  general. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  sacrifice  mar¬ 
kets  on  one  major  vegetable  cause  a  concentration  of 
selling  on  that  commodity  and  disturb  the  market  posi¬ 
tion  of  other  vegetables  unless  they  are  seriously  short 
— which  is  true  this  year. 

With  the  major  vegetables  in  trouble,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  distributors  is  directed  away  from  fruits,  fish 
and  other  commodities.  Any  of  these  that  are  in  close 
•  balance  between  supply  and  annual  consumption  are 
likely  to  get  into  trouble  on  their  own  account. 

This  is  an  intolerable  condition  that  must  be  cured 
if  the  canned  foods  industry  is  to  progress  and  distrib¬ 
utors  are  to  make  a  profit  out  of  an  increasing  volume 
of  canned  foods. 

The  long-range  cure  is  in  better  knowledge  that 
will  prevent  extreme  upward  swings  of  markets  and  a 
thorough  exchange  of  information  regarding  stocks, 
plantings,  crops  and  other  factors  that  will  control  pro¬ 
duction  and  will  put  a  confidence  into  our  markets  that 
will  stop  this  crazy  desire  to  sell  the  12  months’  supply 
as  soon  as  the  few  weeks  of  packing  have  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

We  must  have  a  co-ordination  of  packers,  distrib¬ 
utors  and  banks  that  will  merchandise  production 
throughout  the  cycle  of  consumption  as  it  is  needed. 

We  are  progressing  in  that  direction,  but  in  the 
meantime  there  is  an  emergency  in  corn  that  is  a 
threat  to  everybody. 

The  Canners’  Service  Corporation  has  been  doing 
a  useful  job  gathering  figures  on  stocks  of  corn  and 
the  progress  of  distribution. 

Now  they  are  sounding  the  call  for  the  canners  in 
each  district  to  get  together  and  develop  a  program 
that  will  prevent  this  absurb  demoralization.  The  pos¬ 
sible  surplus  that  must  be  carried  to  spring  is  so  small 
that  their  problem  would  be  simple  if  there  were  not 
so  many  corn  canners. 

Joint  action  to  hold  the  corn  seem  impossible,  but 
joint  action  to  get  day-to-day  information  on  the  true 
situation  would  not  be  difficult. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  can  use  the  telegraph 
to  get  test  figures  that  will  give  a  picture  of  the  actual 
stocks  still  in  the  hands  of  distributors. 

A  day-to-day  compilation  of  pack  and  sales  figures 
of  all  important  canners  would  not  be  difficult  to  gather 
provided  everyone  will  tell  the  truth. 

Once  we  know  the  truth  the  market  will  adjust 
itself.  If  there  is  too  much  corn,  some  of  it  will  have 
to  be  sacrificed.  The  sooner  that  is  done  the  better. 

But  it  seems  more  likely  that  there  is  not  too 
much  corn,  but  merely  too  much  fear  and  too  little 
information. 

The  asparagus  canners  pointed  the  way.  They 
had  a  simple  situation  because  of  the  small  number 
of  canners. 

But  the  number  of  real  factors  in  corn  production 
is  not  large  and  the  same  general  principles  can  be 
applied. 


The  great  majority  of  our  troubles  with  canned 
foods  would  be  avoided  if  we  always  had  the  truth,  so 
tb’.t  men  could  move  with  confidence. 


[Editor’s  Note — We  are  glad  to  present  Mr.  Cor- 
baley’s  views  on  the  present  market  situation,  exactly 
as  sent,  because  there  is  no  man  in  the  country  who 
has  given  as  much  thought  to  the  theory  of  improved 
market  information  as  Mr.  Corbaley.  His  day-to-day 
report  of  sales  and  prices  would  be  ideal,  if  possible  of 
obtainment.  It  is  what  was  attempted  fifteen  years 
ago  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  and  aban¬ 
doned  ostensibly  for  legal  reason,  but  actually  because 
of  lack  of  proper  support.  It  is  done  now  by  local  asso¬ 
ciations  all  over  the  country,  but  not  in  the  whole¬ 
hearted  thorough  way  its  value  warrants. 

The  trouble  in  all  these  utilitarian  if  not  Utopian 
efforts  is  that  the  industry  does  not  know  how  to  use 
them.  The  last  sentence  of  the  above  article  is  abso¬ 
lutely  true — but  how  are  you  going  to  ever  get  it  into 
force  in  this  world  where,  as  the  Psalmist  says, 
“Omnes  homo  mendax.”] 

MAYONNAISE  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS 
TO  MEET 


The  Mayonnaise  Products  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc.,  will  hold  its  annual  convention  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  the  latter  part  of  October.  Hotel 
and  date  to  be  stated  at  a  later  date. 

There  will  be  many  interesting  topics  discussed  at 
this  meeting  and  the  regular  election  of  officers  and 
directors.  The  attendance  will  probably  number  150, 
and  we  expect  to  have  some  very  prominent  speakers 
on  the  following  subjects:  Oil,  Eggs,  Spices,  Vinegar, 
etc.  The  associate  membership,  made  up  entirely  from 
suppliers  to  this  industry,  will  probably  have  an  ex¬ 
hibit,  and  the  association’s  active  membership  will 
probably  have  a  composite  display.  The  associate  mem¬ 
bership  display  committee  chairman  is  Mr.  H.  S.  Wade, 
of  the  Illinois  Glass  Company,  Alton,  Ill. 

Among  the  most  recent  to  join  the  association  are 
The  Pompeian  Corporation,  Capstan  Glass  Company, 
Hillcrest  Products  Company,  Worcester  Salt  Company, 
William  Lansburgh,  Colonial  Salt  Company,  The 
Fleischmann  Company,  Jane  B.  Smith  Company,  The 
Wayne  County  Produce  Company. 

The  research  committee,  under  direction  of  Mr. 
Dan  Gray,  will  make  its  report  on  the  many  scientific 
subjects  assigned  them  for  survey.  This  work  has 
been  of  great  help  to  the  association  as  a  whole.  It 
has  been  a  clearing  house  for  many  technical  problems 
and  much  information  of  a  valuable  nature  has  been 
compiled. 

The  association  has  grown  considerably  in  the  last 
year  in  membership,  and  it  now  embraces  practically 
all  of  the  leaders  in  the  industry. 


ARABOL 

ADHESIVES 


ARABOL 


Glues.Gunis&  Pastes 
For  Every  Purpose 
Write  For  Samples 

THE  ARABOL  MFC. CO. 
NEW  YORK  IlOE  42’'“ST. 
CHICAGO.  (CICERO)  ILL. 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


CALIFORNIA 

Raisin  Grower^  Peach  and  Fig  Growers  Merge — 
The  Sun  Maid  Raisin  Growers’  Association  and  the 
California  Peach  and  Fig  Growers’  Association  have 
merged  their  receiving,  manufacturing  and  selling  di¬ 
visions  in  the  interests  of  economy.  The  two  organi¬ 
zations  are  among  the  largest  co-operatives  in  the 
State. 

Visitors — K.  B.  Barnes,  secretary  of  the  Hawai¬ 
ian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  was  a  recent  arrival  at 
San  Francisco  from  Honolulu,  accompanied  by  James 
D.  Dole,  Jr.,  son  of  the  president  of  the  company. 

Back  Home — John  H.  Spoon,  San  Francisco  brok¬ 
er,  has  returned  from  a  four  months’  Eastern  business 
trip,  coming  by  way  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Studying  American  Methods — Albert  Signorini,  of 
the  Societa  Generale  delle  Conserve  Alimentari  Cirio, 
one  of  the  largest  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  concerns 
in  Europe,  is  in  San  Francisco  making  a  study  of 
American  canning  methods.  The  firm  with  which  he 
is  connected  operates  fourteen  canneries  in  the  vicinity 
of  Naples,  Italy,  and  specializes  on  vegetables. 

FLORIDA 

A  New  Company,  under  the  name  of  The  Quincy 
Packing  Corp.,  is  being  organized  by  J.  I.  Reynolds, 
Quincy,  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of  canning  okra  and 
sweet  peppers  and  the  preserving  of  figs. 

ILLINOIS 

Beautiful  Factory  Grounds — ^The  beautiful  land¬ 
scaping  at  the  Morton,  Ill.,  plant  of  Dickson  &  Co.,  has 
caused  much  comment  by  all  who  have  viewed  the 
plant  during  the  past  summer.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  one  is  at  a  factory,  and  not  in  some  park,  so  beau¬ 
tifully  have  the  grounds  been  planned  and  kept.  The 
factory  is  now  operating  to  full  capacity  on  corn. 

Added  Products  for  Next  Season — ^If  experiments 
now  being  made  by  the  Rossville  Packing  Company, 
Rossville,  Ill.,  prove  successful,  asparagus  and  beets 
will  be  added  to  their  canned  products  within  the  next 
few  years. 

INDIANA 

Set  New  Record — A  record  was  made  by  the  Edin¬ 
burg  Canning  Company,  when  280  tons  of  corn  was 
received,  canned  and  stacked  in  the  warehouse  in  a 
single  day.  The  plant  has  operated  almost  continu¬ 
ously  since  starting  August  15th. 

MICHIGAN 

To  Can  Chicken — Organization  of  a  new  company, 
to  be  known  as  the  Stowemarhle  Company,  has  been 
completed  at  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  for  the  purpose  of 
canning  chicken. 

The  company  is  capitalized  at  $30,000,  with  A.  C. 
Ruggles,  president;  C.  G.  Noble,  vice-president,  and 
D.  E.  Stowe,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  company  is  buying  what  is  known  as  the 
Three  Rivers  Electric  Works,  owned  by  Fairbanks, 
Morse  &  Co.,  and  will  at  once  put  the  buildings  in  con¬ 
dition  for  operations. 


Expect  to  Set  Bean  Canning  Record — The  Scott- 
ville  plant  of  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co.  expects  to  can  more 
string  beans  this  season  than  any  other  plant  in  the 
world.  This  claim  is  based  on  an  exceptionally  fine 
yield  from  850  acres.  Shipping  stations  are  located  at 
Manistee,  Reed  City  and  Luther,  and  beans  are  trucked 
from  Freesoil,  Fountain,  Victory  and  Crystal  Valley. 

OHIO 

H.  M.  Crites  Buys  Big  Farm — A  6,000-acre  tract 
of  land,  known  as  the  Wisteria  Farms,  near  London, 
Ohio,  has  been  bought  by  H.  M.  Crites,  of  Circleville, 
who  plans  to  plant  part  of  the  acreage  to  sweet  corn 
and  erect  a  cannery  at  the  farm,  according  to  reports 
received. 

Vacationing  Abroad  —  Mr.  Karl  Kifer,'  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Kiefer,  is  spending  the  summer  in 
Europe,  and  recently  stopped  at  the  London  office  of 
the  company  with  Mr.  C.  S.  du  Mont,  who  does  a  very 
fine  business  for  the  company  in  Europe. 

TRI-STATES 

Delegate  to  Tariff  Hearing — Edmund  Shimp,  Han¬ 
cocks  Bridge,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  as  a  delegate 
to  represent  the  farming  interests  of  his  county  at  the 
Tariff  hearing  in  Washington  on  September  18th. 

Packing  Tomatoes — Lucius  Hires  is  packing  toma¬ 
toes  at  his  Quinton  and  Hancock  Bridge  plants. 

In  Midst  of  Pack — Charles  S.  Stevens  &  Sons  are 
packing  lima  beans  at  their  Cedarville  plant  and  toma¬ 
toes  at  the  Eldora  plant. 

Plant  Remodeled — Mayhew  &  Husted  are  remodel¬ 
ing  their  plant  at  Cedarville,  preparatory  to  opening 
up  on  tomatoes  this  week. 

Tomatoes  Short — ^Packers  are  finding  raw  toma¬ 
toes  scarce  in  all  sections  of  the  Tri-States. 

New  Equipment  Working  Well — The  St.  Georges 
corn  plant  has  been  operating  several  days,  and  Mr. 
Lester  says  the  new  installation  is  working  fine. 

Model  of  Sanitation — Mr.  Smith,  at  Odessa,  is  run¬ 
ning  on  corn  in  his  usual  ultra-sanitary  manner.  Smith 
ought  to  be  located  on  a  main  highway,  so  the  passing 
public  could  more  easily  visit  his  plant  and  be  further 
convinced  of  the  cleanliness  and  wholesomeness  of 
canned  foods. 

Com  Outlook  Dull — Corn  packers  are  finding  the 
yields  per  acre  very  disappointing,  and  unless  the  later 
plantings  are  better  than  the  early,  the  corn  pack  will 
be  exceedingly  light. 

Back,  Ready  to  Go — W.  Earle  Withgott,  president 
of  the  Tri-State  Association,  has  returned  from  a  two 
weeks’  sojourn  at  Pen-Mar. 

Will  Romodel  for  Net  Year — Kirby  &  Gallup,  of 
Oxford,  Md.,  will  remodel  their,  plant  before  the  1929 
season. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE- 

1  Burt  Labeler,  electrically  driven,  for  No.  3  cans 
I  Burt  Labeler,  adjustable  for  No.  2  cans  and 
smaller. 

Address  Box  A-1603  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Catsup  Lines  complete,  which  includes 
(6)  No.  804  A-Adriance  Hand  Cappers,  (2)  18  Tube 
Haller  Fillers,  (4)  Ermold  Labelers  and  necessary 
Conveyors.  This  equipment  is  located  at  Delaware 
shipping  point. 

Address  Box  A-1600  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Two  rebuilt  Souder  Continuous  Cookers, 
475  can  capacity.  Good  as  new.  Also  one  325  can 
cooker  in  excellent  condition.  Bargains. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co., 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallon,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— One  gallon,  one  standard  Syruper  new, 
never  been  used. 

Ayars  Machine  Co. 

Salem,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Two  No  128  Max  Ams  Sanitary  Can 
Closing  Machines.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
National  Can  Co.,  121  N.  Caroline  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE- 

One  Little  Giant  Baling  Press  $50.00  f.o.b.  Lewiston, 
Me.  One  5x12  American  Deep  Well  Pump.  Used  one 
season  $60.00  f.  o.  b.  Monmouth,  Me. 

Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  Box  407,  Lewiston,  Me. 


Machinery — Wanted 

WANTED— One  four  pocket  Corn  Filler  for  No.  1  cans. 
Address  Box  A-1601  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


To  Represent  Canners 

We  want  a  strong  connection  to  supply  our  require¬ 
ments  in  large  quantities  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Virginia,  products.  With  competitive  prices  and 
quality,  we  can  do  a  very  large  business. 

Address  Box  A-1598  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE— 

Modern  Canning  and  Cold  Storage  Plant  fully  equip¬ 
ped,  now  in  operation  in  heart  of  proven  agricultural 
section  of  Florida.  Follow  the  trend  of  big  business 
and  come  South  and  savej)roduction  costs — benefit  by 
low  labor  costs,  low  fuel  costs  and  opportunity  to 
operate  twelve  months  each  year.  Write  today  for 
full  information. 

Address  Box  A-1599,  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Rent — Canning  Factory 

FOR  RENT— The  Tomato  Canning  House  at  Warwick, 
Cecil  County,  Maryland.  Shipping  Point  Middletown, 
Delaware.  Capacity  30,000  Cases  No.  2  Tomatoes. 
Adequate  acreage  tomatoes  for  capacity  business  this 
year.  Very  superior  quality  raw  stock.  Abundant 
local  labor  also  local  superintendent  if  desired.  Rental 
1  cent  per  case.  This  factory  is  equipped  with  neces¬ 
sary  machinery  ready  to  run,  except  can  closing  mac¬ 
hines. 

John  S.  McDaniel  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Easton,  Md. 

Agents  for  Owners. 

Miscellaneous 

Unusual  opportunity  to  lease  cannery  and  oyster  pack¬ 
ing  house,  where  three  great  highways  meet  three 
deepwater  rivers.  Shipping  facilities  excellent. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson 

West  Point,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Approximately  570  Gross,  36  milimeter 
Handy  Caps  with  Composition  Cork  Liner  (in  original 
containers)  at  price  of  40/  per  gross. 

Address  Box  A-1602  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Positions — Wsnted 

WANTED —  Position  as  Superintendent-Processor  in  up-to-date 
Cannery,  where  promotion  will  be  possible.  Age  38  years, 
American  with  twenty  years  experience  in  canning  products,  ten 
years  of  which  time  I  have  been  Manager-Superintendent.  Am 
steadily  employed  and  references  are  available. 

Address  Box  B-1588  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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The  National  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 


YOUR 


FOR 


QUAUTY 

Our  seed  peas  possess  ability  to  carry 
IT 

into  your  can 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Let  us  Quote  for  contract  growing  or  for  prompt  shipment 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  spjeed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEA  VER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  15,  192 A 

(REEVES  Traiismissiiiti) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Cutters 


K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Viners 

Lift  Trucks  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Conveyors  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Ogdeo,  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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OAIM  RRIOES 


1928  Season  Prices 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the 
following  term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its 
factories,  for  Standard  Sizes  of  Sanitary 
Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern  parts  of 
the  United  States: 


No.  1  aize . $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  “  .  20.67  “  “ 

No.  2X  “  .  26.06  “  « 

No.  3  “  .  28.14  “  “ 

No.  10  ••  . ^ .  62.21  “  “ 


American  Can  Co. 


The  Livingston  County 
Canning  Co. 

HEMLOCK,  N.  Y. 

Operated  the  Hydro  Geared  Grader 
last  Year.  We  would  refer  all  can- 
ners  to  them  as  to  its  capacity  and 
grading. 


The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  &  Patapoco  Sts. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


HANSEN 
MASTER  -  BUILT: 


Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Conveyor  Boot 
Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Sanitary  Can  Washer 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler 
Beet  Topper 
Gallon  Fillers 
Potted  Meat  Filler 
Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
Automatic  Quality  Pea  Grader 


Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Wis. 


Dispenses  Salt 
or  Sugar 

No  Waste 


The  Indiana  Salter 

Fills  A  Long  Felt 
Want 

It  operates  by  the 
use  of  the  can  only 

Either  Filled 
or 

I — I  Empty 


■ 

X 


Will  function 
in  either 
Direction 

Insures 

Uniformity 

of 

Flavor 


Uge  “CLEVO”  which  ia  hmat,  acid  andruat  reaiating. 

INDIANAPOLIS 


September  3,  1928 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  the^  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimort  fiBarts  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tHiomas  J,  Meehan  A  Co,  *Howard  S.  Jones  ft  Co. 

Hew  York  prlees  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  *‘N.  Y.**  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (Califvrnia) 

Balto.  N.Y. 

Whit*  Mammoth.  No.  2% . tS-BS 

P«eled.  No.  2% . +8.60 

Large.  No.  2% . t8.«5 

Peeled.  No.  2% .  t8.60 

Medium.  No.  2^........^ — ~ 

Small.  No.  2% - - - - 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2%.... — . t8.60 

Medium.  No.  2% . .  .....~  — — 

Small,  No.  2^4 - - - -  — • 

Tips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  »q .  Ta-oO 

Small,  No.  1  eq .  tS.OO 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.40  t8.60 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  2.80  t8.00 

BAKED  BEANS2 

Plain,  No.  1 . 60  .66 

No.  2  . 86 

No.  3  . ••••■•• 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . . . 80  .86 

No.  2  .  1*66 

No.  8  . .  1.60  1.70 

No.  10  .  4.60  6.00 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2 . 96  1.60 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.76  . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.20  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Limas,  Fancy  Green,  No.  2 . 

Limas,  Fancy  Green,  No.  2 .  2.20  ....... 

Standard  White  and  Green,  No.  2  1.26  1.40 

Standard  White  and  Green,  No.  10  7.00  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 .  — 

Red  Kidney.  SUndard  No.  2 . 96  LOO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.60  Out 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . 1.76  1.86 

12—16,  No.  2 _  1-26 

15—20,  No.  3 . . .  1.35  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 1-10 

Cut,  No.  10 .  4.00  — .. 

Whole,  No.  10 . 4.26  4.76 

Sliced.  No.  10 - 4.10  6.00 

CARROTS2 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

Sliced.  No.  10....... . 4.00  4J0 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 1.00  1.10 

Diced.  No.  10 .  4.00  4.60 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.15 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 1.20 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.20 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.25 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 1.25 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 95 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 87% 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2........  1.06 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00  ' 

HOMINYt 

Standard,  Split,  No.  8 .  1.00 

Split  No.  10 .  8.26 

MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  . 4.60 

Fancy,  No.  2..............................~ .  1.00 

No.  10  . 4.66 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.26 

No.  10 . 6.76 


05 


1.16 


1.16 

8.60 


1.15 

6.10 


1.35 


PEAS! 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 1.80 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 1.16 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.16 

F.  O.  B.  Co _ 1,10 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 96 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 90 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10....................... .  6.00 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  4.76 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1 . 70 

E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1  _ 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN! 

Standard,  No.  8 . 

No.  10 . .  . 

Squash,  No.  8 . 


1.26 


1.06 

6.60 

6.26 

.76 

.90 


1.06 

8.76 

1.80 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT! 

Standard,  No,  2 . . . . 80  .90 

No.  2% . :z  iiio 

No.  3  .  1.00  1.16 

No.  10  . 8.26  8.76 

SPINACH! 

Standard,  No.  2 . . ......  i.OO  1.10 

No.  2%  . 1.40  1.46 

No.  3 .  1.46  1.60 

No.  10  .  4.60  4.90 

SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  6.26  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dri^  Limas  1.16  1.30 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . . 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 86 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  .  1.26 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard  No.  1 . 60 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 67% 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 90 

No.  3  .  1.40 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.30 


.90 

1.20 

1.26 

4.26 


F.  0.  B.  Co . 

....  4.00 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

. 66 

.65 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

. 52% 

.65 

No.  2  . 

. 80 

.82% 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

. 75 

.82% 

No.  2%  . 

F.  0.  B.  Co. . . 

. 

No.  3  . 

....  1.25 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

....  1.15 

No.  10  . 

....  4.00 

4.00 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

....  3.50 

3.90 

TOMATO  PUREE! 

Standard  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 

. 60 

-  .66 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

....  8.25 

8.60 

Standard  No.  1,  Trimmings . 

. 45 

.60 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

....  8.00 

8.26 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10 .  4.76 

Maryland,  No.  8 . . 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 


6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

4’.76 


Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 


No.  10  . 

No.  2  Preserved . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  .  9.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Elxtra  Preserved,  No.  2 .  _..... 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  12.60 

Sour  Pitted  Red,  lOs .  12.60 

California  Standard  2%8 . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . ‘ 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10 

No.  10  .  6.60 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2%.  Y.  C . . . . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No  .1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds.  White,  No.  8 . . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2....„ . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  3 . 


1.90 

2.10 


1.20 

1.40 


1.76 

1.80 

1.40 


1.76 

1.76 


2.80 

11.00 


1.60 

1.80 

1.76 

14.00 

2“60 

8.00 

8.20 

1.20 

6.75 


1.90 

2.05 

2.86 

1.20 

1.60 

L90 

1.46 

1.66 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Balto. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . .  146 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  8 _ 1,76 

Pies,  Unpelled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  8.™™...,___ . . . 

Unpelled,  No.  10™.....,.. _ „ _  846 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 4.75 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  water™„..„™„ 

No.  8  _ _ „... . . . „..«™_.„.™ 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water™.„,.™_™ 

No,  8,  in  Syrup . . . . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup..,. 

No.  8  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  2%.. 

Choice  . . 

Fancy  . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 


N.Y. 

1.46 

ilio 


Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . . . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  SUndard,  No.  2.... 


Sliced,  Ehitra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  SUndard,  No.  2.... 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10.. 


Elastem  Pie,  Water,  No.  10.. 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2...., . . 


Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... 
STRAWBERRIES! 


Preserved,  No.  2™.„... 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 
Fancy,  No.  2%™....^ _ 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

10  os.  ..„™_..„..™....™......„ . 

16  oz.  . . . „....™... 

17  oz.  _ ..... _ _ _ " 

18  oz.  . . . 

19  oz.  . . . . . 

SUndard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  eases,  4  doz......„................ 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 


2.60 

2.86 

2.80 

2.76 

8.00 

OYSTERS* 

SUndards.  4  o* . . 

6  oz.  . . . 

B  or 

10  oz.  . . 

1.86 

1.46 

Selects.  6  oe. . 

6.26 

SALMON* 

6.76 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.90 


Flat,  No.  %. 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia,  Flait,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . . . 

Medium  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1927  pack 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Decorated......^ . . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  (3arton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . . 
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‘B  Cans  are  Best  Cans' 


Boyle  Cans 


ARE  TIGHT 


iiiinrnfniTinriiiiiMiiiT 


BUT 

empty  or  filled 
they  are  not  tight  I 
enough  to  prevent  you 
from  getting  out  of  ' 

EACH  CAN 

SATISFACTION 

QUALITY  ' 

prompt  SERVICE  I 

personal  attention 


Tour  Requirements  are  Safe 
When  Placed  in  Our  Hands 


Metal  Package  Corporation 

(  BOYLE  CAN  PLANT  ) 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MASPETH.  N.  Y. 


110  EAST  42nd.  Street,  New  York  City 


B  Cans  are  Best  Cans 


Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1928 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

—  -—  -- _ 

The  Tomato  Situation  Growing  Desperate — Standards 
May  Never  Again  Bring  Good  Prices — Corn  Can- 
ners  Busy — Must  Watch  Quality — Pea  Mar¬ 
ket  Stronger — Beans  in  Independent  Po¬ 
sition — Fish  Canners  in  Good  Position 


Tomatoes — when  an  old,  experienced  canner  of 
the  lower  Peninsula  says  that  there  are  no  toma¬ 
toes  down  there,  and  means  it,  as  one  did  this 
week  in  our  office,  it  is  about  time  to  take  notice.  The 
tomato  situation  is  beginning  to  look  dangerous,  if  not 
desperate.  Of  course  it  is  too  early  to  consign  the 
crop  and  the  pack  to  limbo  as  yet,  for  tomatoes  have 
a  wonderful  habit  of  “coming  back.”  And  we  pointed 
that  out  to  this  man  who  had  lived  his  life  amid  the 
great  tomato  fields  of  that  great  tomato  growing  and 
canning  country;  and  his  only  reply  was:  “How  they 
goin'  to  come  back  without  vines?”  Don’t  know; 
uo  you? 

You  see  the  terrific  storms  of  the  11th  and  12th, 
followed  by  the  deluges  of  rains  in  the  ten  days  after 
that,  whipped  the  vines  about,  broke  many  of  them  off, 
knocked  off  the  blossoms  from  nearly  all  of  them,  and 
since  then  there  has  been  blistering  heat,  day  after  day 
and  night  after  night,  virtually  cooking  what  fruit  was 
left  on  the  vines,  and  cracking  all  of  it  badly,  when  it 
did  not  scald.  If  this  pyramiding  of  tomato  troubles 
upon  the  back  of  the  tomato  crop  this  season  does  not 
hold  it  down,  we  can  award  tomatoes  the  palm  for 
sustained  energy,  and  take  away  from  the  cat  its  repu¬ 
tation  for  having  nine  lives. 

The  situation  is  real  and  everybody  knows  it  now. 
Here  in  the  East  it  has  been  too  much  rain  and  now  too 
much  heat.  Out  in  Ohio  it  is  too  much  heat  and  not 
enough  rain ;  drouth  is  taking  the  toll.  Read  the  Crop 
Reports  this  week  and  you  will  find  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  tomato  situation  particularly,  because  that 
is  the  most  important  at  present;  and  make  your  own 
deductions.  These  reports  come  from  canners  of  every 
size  and  condition,  from  the  foremost  to  the  tiny  little 
fellow,  and  even  from  canners  who  are  not  operating 
this  year,  and  therefore  are  unprejudiced,  if  prejudice 
might  be  claimed.  But  all  the  reports  are  thoroughly 
dependable  and  reliable. 


Now  what  to  do  under  the  circumstances?  Do  just 
what  the  tomato  canners  of  the  Tri-States  are  now 
doing:  hold  off  the  market,  but  if  you  must  sell,  sell 
for  immediate  delivery  only,  and  for  spot  cash;  and 
don’t  be  afraid  to  put  your  prices  up  5  to  10  cents  per 
dozen  over  present  quotations.  There  are  practically 
no  old  spot  tomatoes  in  existence,  and  today  it  looks 
like  a  60  per  cent  pack  for  1928  as  compared  with  last 
year.  The  brokers  and  the  buyers  will  tell  you :  “Oh, 
they  will  come  through  all  right;  there  will  be  plenty 
of  tomatoes.”  Don’t  be  fooled  by  that,  because  the 
way  it  looks  today  there  will  not  be  “plenty”  of  toma¬ 
toes  anywhere  in  the  country.  Of  course  do  not  fool 
yourself  either;  don’t  think  that  you  can  slight  your 
pack  and  get  away  with  it.  The  truth  is  that  the  public 
will  not  buy  standard  tomatoes  at  any  price,  no  matter 
how  cheap.  And  no  matter  how  short  the  crop  and 
the  pack,  standard  tomatoes  will  not  advance  materially 
in  prices.  Statistically  the  tomato  market  has  been 
strong  for  a  year  and  more;  there  never  was  a  time 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  when  stocks  were  so 
well  cleaned  up,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  advance  the 
market  prices  on  tomatoes.  Why?  Because  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades  had  been  sold,  and  the  market  simply  would 
not  take  standard  tomatoes  at  above  75  cents,  because 
the  people  will  not  buy  them.  They  have  learned  and 
they  know  that  standard  tomatoes  are  dear  at  50  cents 
per  dozen,  and  you  can’t  fool  the  people  any  more.  You 
can  make  good  money  this  year  if  you  pack  good  goods 
and  ask  a  good  price  for  them.  And  don’t  forget  that 
you  must  ask  the  price.  Nobody  is  just  going  to  give 
it  to  you. 

September  10th  is  set  as  the  deadline  when  it  will 
be  possible  to  say  definitely  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  any  kind  of  a  tomato  crop  this  season.  In  other 
words,  experienced  canners  will  be  able  to  forecast  the 
outcome  from  that  date.  Close  up  your  books  for  a 
week,  keep  away  from  the  market,  and  wait  to  see  what 
the  outcome  will  be  before  committing  yourself  further 
on  sales.  It  will  pay  you  to  do  that. 

No.  2s  have  sold  at  75c  to  80c  with  some  holding 
higher;  3s  at  $1.20  with  some  asking  $1.25  and  more; 
10s  at  $3.75  but  most  asking  $4. 

Com — Corn  is  rolling  into  cans  in  a  steady  stream, 
and  whole  the  cut  per  ton  is  not  up  to  some  years,  it  is 
doing  fairly  well.  There  has  been  some  damage  to  the 
corn  crop,  some  by  too  much  rain  and  some  through 
drouth,  as  you  will  note  in  the  Reports,  but  rumors  say 
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that  a  careful  totaling  of  the  pack  in  sight  runs  the 
figures  to  a  very  good  average  and  far  above  last  year’s 
light  output.  One  says  that  there  ivill  be  from  fifteen 
to  sixteen  millions  of  cases,  and  another  that  it  will  be 
nineteen,  and  somewhere  between  probably  lies  the 
truth.  In  any  event  corn  canners  should  see  that  qual¬ 
ity  must  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  in  every  can,  or  trouble 
stares  them  in  the  face.  There  is  no  reason  to  grow 
panicky  over  corn,  unless  there  is  too  much  sub-stand¬ 
ard  produced.  The  country  can  eat  the  pack  in  sight 
if  it  is  of  good  quality. 

In  the  east  here  the  corn  pack  promises  to  be 
lighter,  especially  of  the  shoepeg  variety  which  was 
hard  hit  by  the  storm  and  bad  weather.  These  can¬ 
ners  are  worried  over  their  futures  and  not  looking  for 
more  business  at  any  price.  Standard  shoepeg  is  held 
at  $1.10,  with  $1.20  for  extra  standard  and  $1.30  for 
fancy,  with  $7.50  quoted  for  10s  fancy.  Crushed  corn 
is  quoted  at  87 to  90c,  extra  standard  921/2  to  95c, 
and  10s  at  $5.25. 

Peas— The  pea  market  is  growing  stronger  here 
in  the  East  as  fancy  peas  are  cleaning  up  and  cheap 
peas  are  now  hard  to  find.  It  is  said  that  the  Nos.  3 
and  4  sieve  sizes  of  standard  peas  are  about  all  gone, 
and  as  they  are  the  popular  sellers  it  makes  a  hole  in 
the  market.  In  all  sections  really  fancy  peas  have  been 
scarce  this  year,  because  they  were  not  packed,  the 
crop  being  against  fancies.  So  if  anyone  has  any  of 
that  kind  he  should  ask  his  own  prices,  and  a  little 
backbone  will  bring  the  sale.  Pea  prices  advanced  on 
this  market  this  week:  No.  1  sieve  2s  at  $1.30,  3  sieve 
$1,  4  sieve  95c. 

Beans— The  string  bean  market  continues  strong, 
with  the  buyers  looking  for  bargains  and  finding  none. 
Cut  white  wax  beans,  standards,  moved  up  to  $1.30 
nominally  this  week,  but  the  sellers  are  not  anxious  and 
want  more  money.  There  would  seem  to  be  very  few 
beans  lying  around,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  good 
standard  grade  cannot  find  a  market  at  good  prices. 
The  market  is  short,  and  there  are  no  promises  in  the 
fall  crop  to  make  up  that  shortage. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  taking  on  a  little  more  life,  but 
the  canning  of  this  product  will  go  very  slowly  this 
year.  For  some  reason  there  was  a  bad  setback  to  this 
article.  It  was  growing  rapidly  in  popular  favor  but 
there  were  heavy  fresh  crops  and  the  ’taters  sold  at  low 
prices,  leaving  the  canners  holding  the  bag.  This  year 
the  crop  is  not  so  large  and  the  yield  is  reported  as  off, 
so  that  sweet  potatoes  may  stage  a  comeback.  But 
canners  should  go  carefully  about  them.  They  are 
quoted  at  85c  for  2s,  with  3s  at  $1.25. 

Fish — The  latest  news  from  the  salmon-canning 
regions  of  the  Pacific  says  that  the  salmon  pack  is  vir¬ 
tually  over,  and  that  everyone  now  realizes  that  present 
prices  are  at  bottom  for  the  season.  There  have  been 
all  kinds  of  rumors  about  salmon,  but  now  it  is  seen 
that  the  pack  has  not  matched  the  rumors,  and  the 
buyer  who  has  played  wise  and  waited  must  now  pay 
for  his  wait. 

California  says  that  the  run  of  sardines  is  quite 
satisfactory  and  the  canners  busy.  Maine  has  been 
struggling  to  make  its  pack,  but  receipts  have  not 
matched  the  hope  of  the  canners. 

In  the  south  shrimp  is  improving  in  size  and  there 
is  hope  that  the  canners  may  get  busy  as  the  spot  sup¬ 
ply  is  about  all  gone. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  canned  foods 
market  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  asparagus  can¬ 
ners,  after  putting  up  a  quite  good  pack,  have  been  able 
to  advance  prices  this  early  in  the  season.  Quality 
sells  all  the  time. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correapondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Bad  Crop  Reports  Stir  Interest  in  Market — Despite 
Shortened  Crop  Tomato  Prices  Remain  Unchanged 

— Com  Market  Bearish — Market  Strong  for 
Fancy  Pack  —  Business  Eases  Off  in 
Fruits — Fish  Maiket  Firm 

New  York,  August  30,  1928. 

ORE  INTEREST — With  unfavorable  crop  re¬ 
ports  from  a  number  of  important  canning  sec¬ 
tions,  buyers  are  showing  more  tendency  to  anti¬ 
cipate  in  a  small  way  on  tomatoes,  and  trading  on  this 
item  has  definitely  livened  up  this  week.  On  other 
staple  items,  however,  distributors  appear  to  have  al¬ 
ready  contracted  for  as  much  stock  as  they  will  require 
for  their  early  needs,  and  additional  trading  is  not 
heavy  at  this  time.  A  factor  in  canned  foods  buying 
operations  at  this  time  is  the  high  money  rate  which 
has  prevailed  during  the  past  several  weeks,  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  stop  stock  spec¬ 
ulation.  While  it  is  a  far  cry  from  Wall  Street  to  the 
tomato  packers’  factory,  the  influence  of  the  tighter 
money  market,  which  is'  due  directly  to  Wall  Street 
operations,  has  already  become  an  important  factor  in 
operations  of  wholesale  grocers  and  chain-store  dis¬ 
tributors. 

Tomatoes — ^Buyers  are  being  compelled  to  radi¬ 
cally  revise  most  of  their  early  estimates  of  the  canned 
tomato  situation,  and  recent  crop  damage  has  made  it 
evident  that  the  pack  of  canned  tomatoes  will  fall  far 
short  of  earlier  expectations.  As  a  result  of  this 
change  in  the  statistical  position,  canners  have  firmed 
up  in  their  price  views  somewhat,  and  the  trade  is  set 
for  an  early  advance.  Quotations  on  Southern  pack 
this  week  are  from  471/2  fo  50c  for  Is,  721/2  to  75c  for 
2s,  $1.15  for  3s,  and  $3.50  to  $3.75  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b. 
canneries.  A  number  of  brokers  with  close  connec¬ 
tions  in  the  tomato  canning  belt  are  advising  their 
buyers  to  stock  up  at  current  going  prices.  Reports 
from  Indiana  tomato  canning  sections  indicate  that  the 
market  there  is  already  on  the  upturn.  Standard  2s 
are  being  quoted  firm  at  821/2  to  85c  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment,  with  3s  $1.25  and  10s  $4.00. 

Com — ^The  market  for  standard  corn  could  stand 
a  little  crop  damage  news,  but  thus  far  there  have  been 
no  developments  to  cause  buyers  to  alter  their  views  on 
this  commodity,  and  they  are  still  rather  bearish  on 
the  item.  Southern  packs  are  freely  offered  at  871/2C 
for  2s  and  $4.75  for  10s  at  canneries.  The  market  on 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ohio  packs  has  worked  down  to 
80c  a  dozen  on  standard  2s  at  canneries,  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  buying  interest  displayed  even  at  this 
figure.  Softness  in  standard  corn  has  spread  to  some 
extent  to  the  higher  qualities,  and  it  is  reported  that 
opening  prices  for  new  pack  fancy  Western  corn  can 
be  beaten  in  some  instances. 

Peas — ^The  inside  on  standard  Wisconsin  4s  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  90c,  with  holders  of  off -quality  stock  occa¬ 
sionally  willing  to  go  under  this  figure  for  a  quick  clear¬ 
ance.  Fancy  peas  are  not  in  large  supply,  and  the 
market  is  strong  with  23  Alaskas  holding  at  $1.70  to 
$1.75,  and  other  grades  in  proportion.  The  market  for 
Southern  peas  is  firm,  but  trading  has  tapered  off  con¬ 
siderably.  Standard  4s  Alaskas  can  still  be  had  down 
to  90c  a  dozen,  cannery,  for  immediate  shipment. 
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California  Fruits — Numerous  estimates  as  to  the 
size  of  the  California  peach  crop  have  been  heard,  and 
while  the  figures  vary,  it  is  evident  that  total  produc¬ 
tion  has  not  reached  the  figures  looked  for.  Business 
in  all  lines  of  California  fruits  has  eased  off  somewhat. 
Distributors  in  most  cases  have  booked  sufficient  stocks 
for  their  early  needs,  and  do  not  expect  to  be  in  the 
market  again  in  a  large  way  until  they  have  liquidated 
tfieir  early  purchases.  Prices  continue  well  maintained 
on  the  part  of  leading  packers. 

Pineapple — There  has  been  a  heavy  movement  of 
Hawaiian  pineapple,  and  the  market  is  in  firm  shape. 

A  number  of  buyers  nave  stocked  rather  heavily  on  tnis 
fruit,  anticipating  a  higher  market  later  on  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Buyers  have  shown  considerable  interest  this 
week  in  coast  reports  dealing  with  negotiations  for  the 
merger  of  the  Hawaiian  f'lneapple  Company  and  the 
(Jaliiornia  Packing  Corporation.  Such  a  consolidation 
would  put  the  PacKing  corporation  in  a  dominating  po¬ 
sition  in  the  pineapple  line.  Retail  outlets  for  pine¬ 
apple  continue  active  on  both  crushed  and  sliced  grades. 

Northwestern  Fruits — Buyers  here  are  receiving 
postings  concerning  price  advances  on  new  pack  ure- 
gon  and  Washington  Rartlett  pears,  but  inasmuch  as 
distributors  seem  to  be  well  covered  on  new  pack,  the 
increases  have  not  created  much  of  a  furore.  Pending 
early  deliveries  of  purchases  of  Northwestern  fruits 
and  berries,  buyers  appear  to  be  standing  pat,  and 
little  additional  business  is  reported. 

iSina — Continued  scarcity  of  whitemeat  is  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Coast,  and  buyers  are  switching  more 
and  more  to  yollowfin,  blue  fin  and  “lightmeat "  tuna. 
Prices  are  firm.  There  has  been  a  fair  movement  on 
tuna  in  this  market  during  the  summer,  and  buyers 
have  been  in  the  market  right  along  tor  “pick  up” 
stocks,  most  distributors  carrying  but  limited  supplies. 

Salmon — The  market  for  pinks  appears  well  main¬ 
tained  at  $1.65  a  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  coast,  and  it  is  reported 
that  considerable  business  has  gone  through  at  the  full 
opening  price  basis.  One  seller  advanced  this  week  to 
$1.75.  The  market  for  red  tails  continues  well  held  at 
$2.35  per  dozen,  coast,  but  buying  of  this  grade  con¬ 
tinues  rather  spotty.  Retailers  have  been  buying  both 
reds  and  pinks  in  good  volume  during  recent  weeks, 
and  the  New  York  market  is  in  good  shape  with  respect 
to  both  price  and  demand. 

Other  Fish — ^There  has  been  little  change  in  the 
situation  affecting  other  canned  fish.  Sardines  held 
steady  on  both  Maine  and  California  packs,  and  have 
come  in  for  fair  buying.  Shrimp  is  firm,  with  offerings 
light  and  demand  fair.  Oysters  rule  firm.  Crabmeat 
and  lobster  are  seasonably  active,  with  quotations  well 
held. 

Stringless  Beans — There  is  quite  a  differential  on 
standard  beans  for  prompt  shipment  from  cannery. 
Buyers  report  that  it  is  still  possible  to  pick  up  some 
stock  at  90c  cannery,  but  report  other  packers  inclined 
to  hold  out  for  from  95c  to  $1.00  for  prompt  shipment 
stocks.  The  market  on  standard  10s '  shows  equal 
variance  at  a  range  of  from  $4.75  to  $5.25  per  dozen, 
with  some  down  to  $4.50.  Unless  the  pack  of  stringless 
beans  this  season  has  been  very  much  heavier  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  it  is  evident  that  the  canners  have 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  strong  market  situation 
which  the  clean-up  of  the  old  pack  created. 

Spinach — ^This  item  has  been  rather  neglected  of 
late,  but  inquiry  discloses  no  weakening  in  the  position 
of  the  barket  in  first  hands.  Canners’  holdings  of  spin¬ 


ach  are  by  no  means  large,  and  the  market  is  steady  on 
both  Bastern  and  California  packs. 

Asparagus  Tips — Additional  buying  of  asparagus 
for  Coast  shipment  nas  slackened  off  perceptibly.  Alter 
a  belated  start  of  buying  operations,  which  lateness 
cost  most  jobbers  money,  distributors  contracted  in  a 
fair  way  for  their  season's  supply,  and  are  temporarily 
out  of  the  market.  California  canners  show  firm  price 
views,  and  report  the  market  well  sold  up  with  assort¬ 
ments  quite  broken. 

Gallon  Fruits — Local  jobbers  are  experiencing  an 
active  demand  for  No.  10  fruits  of  practically  all 
grades  and  varieties.  The  summer  hotel  and  vacation 
season  is  just  at  its  peak,  and  summer  hotels  and  camps 
have  been  heavy  buyers  of  No.  10  fruits,  as  well  as  veg¬ 
etables.  The  ending  of  the  season  will  find  many  dis¬ 
tributors  with  sadly  depleted  stocks  of  gallon  goods, 
but  new  packs  will  be  arriving  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

Elimination  of  Trade  Abuses— Preliminary  plans 
for  the  elimination  of  various  trade  abuses  and  un¬ 
economic  and  unfair  methods  from  the  grocery  in- 
austry  were  discussed  at  a  conference  held  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  August  29,  participated  in  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  leading  grocery  interests  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  meeting  was  preliminary  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  conference  to  be  held  in  this  city  on  October  1. 

M.  M.  Flannery,  director  of  the  trade  practice 
conference  division  of  the  Commission,  presided  at  the 
conference.  The  only  trade  group  which  was  ready  to 
go  ahead  and  had  definite  subjects  for  discussion  was 
the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  which 
proposed  the  following  subjects  for  consideration: 

1- — Preferential  allowances  to  favored  customers. 

2.  — Discriminatory  prices. 

3.  — Sales  at  less  than  cost. 

4.  — Unfair  free  deals. 

5.  — Drop  shipments. 

6.  — Misrepresentation  in  the  sale  of  food. 

7.  — Commercial  bribery. 

8.  — Premiums  and  prizes. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  work  already  accomplished 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its  trade  confer¬ 
ences  in  other  lines  was  given  by  Mr.  Flannery. 

Arjay  Davies  of  Easton,  Pa.,  former  president  of 
the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  that  organization’s  committee  handling  trade 
practice  matters,  said:  “On  November  4,  1927,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  requested  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  issue  a  call  for  a  grocery 
trade  conference  with  a  view  to  securing  agreement  in 
the  trade  concerning  certain,  uneconomic  and  unfair 
methods  which  exist  in  the  industry  and  the  possible 
elimination  of  them.  This  conference  was  requested 
by  the  association  with  the  thought  that  some  of  the 
evils  existing  in  the  industry  might  be  quickly,  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  effectively  corrected  by  the  respective 
branches  of  the  industry  through  a  conference  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Commission.  While  the  National 
Association  is  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  present  reso¬ 
lutions  concerning  practices  which  are  considered  by 
it  to  be  unfair  methods,  it  can  be  stated  that  such  reso¬ 
lutions  or  statements  of  principle  are  in  the  course  of 
preparation.” 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  it  was  announced  that 
a  general  conference  would  be  held  at  Chicago  on  Oc¬ 
tober  24  at  which  time  the  various  problems  presented 
will  be  formally  considered.  Besides  Federal  Trade 
Commission  officials,  it  is  planned  to  have  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice,  Agri- 
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culture,  and  Commerce  on  hand  at  this  meeting.  The 
associations  represented  at  this  week’s  meeting  agreed 
that  by  September  15  they  would  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commission  the  proposed  subjects  in  the  form 
of  resolutions,  these  resolutions  to  be  taken  up  at  the 
neict  preliminary  meeting  in  New  York  October  1. 

Trade  associations  represented  at  the  conference 
were  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Grocers,  American  Grocery  Specialty 
Manufacturers’  Association,  National  Chain  Store  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association,  American  Sugar  Institute,  and  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers’  Association. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Wrangler" 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade" 


Canned  Foods  Market  Revives — Damage  to  Corn  and 
Tomatoes  Confirmed  by  Speculative  Buying — 

No  Changes  in  Prices  for  Com,  Toma¬ 
toes  and  Peas 

Chicago,  Aug.  31,  1928. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS— The  Chicago  market 
for  canned  foods  seems  to  have  taken  on  a  re¬ 
vival  of  confidence,  especially  in  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  and  buyers  are  evincing  renewed  interest  all  down 
the  line. 

The  reports  of  the  damage  to  corn  and  tomatoes 
from  the  bad  weather  crop  conditions  are  being  so 
generally  confirmed  that  wholesale  buyers  have  come 
to  believe  from  the  general  reiteration  and  confirma¬ 
tion  that  the  reports  are  more  worthy  of  belief  than 
they  supposed. 

There  has,  therefore,  sprung  up  a  movement  of 
speculative  buying  in  canned  tomatoes  and  a  less  de¬ 
cided  one  in  canned  corn.  The  buying  in  peas  is  based 
upon  actual  needs  as  the  crop  has  been  made,  and  the 
output  is  in  the  cans,  and  buyers  know  the  production 
situation  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  though  the 
official  count  of  production  has  not  yet  been  made. 
Canned  peas  are  selling  quietly  to  the  local  wholesale 
buyers,  however,  and  the  movement  is  steady  though 
not  speculative. 

The  supplies  of  raw  or  so-called  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  have  begun  to  decline.  Cantaloupes,  which 
have  been  very  abundant,  but  poor  on  account  of  the 
protracted  wet  season,  have  begun  to  get  scarce  and 
so  high  in  price  that  they  are  no  longer  salable  to  con¬ 
sumers,  and  honey  dew  melons  and  watermelons  are 
also  receding  from  the  market,  though  red  and  black 
raspberries  and  dewberries  and  blackberries  are  rather 
cheap,  in  good  supply  and  of  fine  quality. 

Peaches  are  in  rather  poor  supply  and  are  of  poor 
quality.  The  growers  pick  them  before  they  are  ripe 
and  in  that  way  sacrifice  the  flavor. 

Elberta  peaches,  which  are  now  arriving  from  the 
South,  are  of  good  size  and  cheap  enough,  but  having 
been  picked  too  green,  are  of  a  bitterish  flavor. 

Altogether,  I  find  that  the  raw  stuff,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  California  grapes,  is  going  rapidly  out  of 
the  market  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  com¬ 
ing  into  style  and  fashion  once  more. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of  late  in  relation 
to  the  inability  of  canners  to  retain  the  natural  flavor 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  cans,  and  I  have  ob¬ 
served  a  number  of  suggestions  from  several  compe¬ 
tent  critical  sources  as  to  how  the  natural  flavor  can 
be  held. 


In  the  case  of  fruits  and  berries,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said,  as  the  flavor  retained  in  the  cans  is  usually 
perfectly  natural  and  better  than  that  of  the  raw  or 
fresh  fruit,  because  the  canned  fruit  is  permitted  to 
ripen  perfectly  before  it  is  canned.  Even  peaches  as 
canned  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  hard  green  bitter 
stuff  the  consumers  are  usually  able  to  buy  on  the 
market. 

As  to  canned  peas,  if  the  canners  in  endeavoring 
to  arrive  at  a  uniform  color  by  a  preliminary  bleach  or 
pre-cooking  would  stop  that  part  of  the  process  and 
would  teach  the  consumers  to  quit  pouring  the  liquor 
out  of  the  cans,  which  contains  an  important  part  of 
the  good  flavor,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  complaint 
in  comparing  the  canned  peas  with  the  fresh  or  raw 
peas,  and  I  understand  that  a  number  of  canners  are 
now  conducting  experiments  along  that  line. 

The  reputation  of  canned  corn  has  been  injured 
in  several  years  past,  since  the  price  of  sugar  has  been 
so  cheap,  by  sweetening  canned  corn  heavily.  This 
takes  away  from  the  canned  corn  its  natural  flavor 
which  it  would  otherwise  hold,  and  makes  corn  pre¬ 
serves  of  it.  I  have  had  hundreds  of  consumers  com¬ 
plain  to  me  about  this  high  sweetening  of  canned  corn 
in  the  past  year. 

Heavy  sweetening  was  first  adopted,  I  understand, 
to  conceal  the  poor  flavor  of  sub-standard  canned  corn, 
and  gradually  adopted  by  better  canners  for  better 
grades  because  they  were  told  that  consumers  liked 
the  heavily  sweetened  article.  Generally  they  do  not, 
and  the  process  is  ruining  the  public  taste  for  canned 
corn. 

Some  canners  put  too  much  sugar  in  their  canned 
peas,  and  should  stop  it,  and  give  the  peas  a  chance  to 
demonstrate  the  delicious  flavor  which  nature  endows 
them  with. 

Canned  tomatoes  fairly  retain  their  natural  flavor. 
They  should  not  be  sweetened  at  all,  but  if  the  crop  is 
strongly  acid,  a  pinch  of  salt  should  be  used  in  each 
can,  which  is  a  far  better  sweetener  for  canned  toma¬ 
toes  than  sugar,  and  does  not  destroy  the  natural 
flavor. 

As  to  prices,  there  is  no  change  on  the  three  great 
staples^ — corn,  peas  and  tomatoes — from  last  week.  It 
would  be  hard  to  quote  a  market  price,  for  buyers  and 
sellers  are  apart,  and  prices,  therefore,  are  temporarily 
nominal,  but  are  based  upon  advanced  views  by  sellers 
over  the  prices  of  last  week  and  an  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  buyers  to  pay  the  advances  asked. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Okra  Pack  Not  to  Be  Heavy  —  More  Life  to  Sweet 
Potatoes — Some  Good  Orders  for  Oysters — Shrimp 
Quiet  But  Firm — Aiming  to  Pack  Quality — 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  at  Locked- 
Horns  on  Shrimp  Supply — Plenty  of 
Crab  Meat  But  No  Canners 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Aug.  30,  1928. 

KRA — It  looks  as  though  there  is  not  going  to  be 
any  big  pack  of  okra,  as  the  receipts  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  are  just  about  enough  to  operate  the  can¬ 
neries  three  days  in  the  week;  therefore  if  the  crop 
yield  is  normal,  the  pack  will  be  normal,  but  it  will  be 
ertended  through  a  long  period  of  weeks  and  the  pack 
will  be  long-drawn-out  affair.  The  thermometer  has 
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been  as  high  as  94  degrees  in  the  shade  the  last  few 
days,  but  the  showers  yesterday  have  served  to  cool 
off  things.  The  weather  man  predicts  thunder  show¬ 
ers  for  this  week,  which  may  be  beneficial  to  the  crops. 

The  following  are  the  prices,  f .  o.  b.  cannery :  Cut 
okra.  No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per  dozen;  No.  21/2  cans,  $1.35 
per  dozen,  and  No.  10  cans,  $4.50  per  dozen.  Baby  Pod 
(whole)  okra.  No.  2  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen;  No.  2V2 
cans,  $1.60  per  dozen,  and  No.  10  cans,  $5.50  per  dozen. 
Okra  and  tomato  sauce  is  the  same  price  as  Baby  Pod 
okra. 

Sweet  Potatoes — The  sweet  potato  market  showed 
more  life  this  past  week  than  it  has  in  some  time  past, 
and  aside  from  the  shipping  out  of  considerable  more 
cases  than  heretofore,  there  has  been  more  inquiries 
coming  in,  which  livened  up  the  situation.  The  fact 
that  there  was  no  sweet  potatoes  canned  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  and  the  further  fact  that  the  crop  yield  was  very 
short  this  year,  should  work  out  very  favorably  for 
canned  sweet  potatoes  and  there  should  be  increased 
movement  of  the  stock  in  the  warehouses  as  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  raw  stock  on  the  market  decreases.  The 
price  of  sweet  potatoes  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2V2 
cans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Pears — ^The  pack  has  not  yet  started  in  earnest, 
but  it  should  get  under  way  in  about  a  week.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  prices  of  pineapple  pears:  No.  2  cans, 
$1.10  per  dozen;  No.  21/2  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen,  and 
No.  10  cans,  $4.75  per  dozen. 

Oysters — Despite  the  unfavorable  oyster  weather, 
the  demand  for  oysters  is  making  itself  known,  and 
several  good-size  orders  for  them  have  come  in  here 
this  past  week,  and  a  heavy  movement  of  oysters  is 
expected  for  September,  but  as  the  stock  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  not  very  large,  it  will  not  take  a  very  heavy 
movement  to  clean  them  up.  Moreover,  the  outlook 
for  a  pack  this  coming  winter  is  not  very  encouraging 
at  this  time,  because  if  the  Louisiana  Conservation  law 
prohibiting  the  removing  of  oysters  from  Louisiana 
waters  by  non-resident  factories  is  enforced,  it  will 
cause  a  good  many  seafood  factories  in  Mississippi  to 
shut  down,  as  there  are  not  enough  oysters  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  waters  to  supply  the  factories  in  Mississippi,  and 
it  is  too  late  this  season  to  move  the  factories  to  Lou¬ 
isiana,  so  the  output  of  oysters  from  this  section  is 
threatened.  The  market  is  strong  at  the  following- 
prices:  4-oz.  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen;  5-oz.  cans,  $1.45 
per  dozen ;  8-oz.  cans,  $2.70  per  dozen,  and  10-oz.  cans, 
$2.90  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Shrimp — The  shrimp  market  is  not  very  active, 
but  prices  are  firm,  and  it  should  be  held  firm,  because 
the  pack  of  shrimp  in  this  section  is  not  very  promis¬ 
ing,  and  on  top  of  this  the  output  of  shrimp  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  from  present  indications,  is  going  to  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  light.  If  the  Mississippi  seafood  factories 
fail  to  get  a  suspension  of  the  Louisiana  conservation 
law  that  prohibits  the  removing  of  shrimp  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  waters  for  canning  by  non-resident  factories,  it 
will  mean  that  there  will  be  very  few  shrimp  canned 
in  Mississippi  this  year,  as  the  factories  in  Mississippi 
get  the  bulk  of  the  shrimp  they  can  from  Louisiana 
waters.  Hence  being  cut  off  from  Louisiana  will  cause 
a  good  many  of  the  seafood  factories  in  Mississippi  to 
have  to  shut  down,  and  it  is  too  late  now  to  move  their 
factories  to  Louisiana  this  season.  There  are  not  a 
great  many  seafood  factories  in  Louisiana ;  therefore  if 
Mississippi  shuts  down  a  good  portion  of  the  factories, 
the  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  of  the  Gulf  Coast  States 
will  be  greatly  reduced.  Besides,  it  has  been  the  policy 


of  the  seafood  canners  in  this  section  in  late  years  to 
go  more  for  quality  than  quantity,  and  as  a  conse- 
suence  of  this,  they  are  packing  less  small  shrimp, 
which  greatly  curtails  the  output  of  the  factories.  With 
these  conditions  confronting  the  seafood  canners  and 
after  going  through  a  very  short  pack  last  year,  a  good 
advice  to  them  is  to  adjust  their  prices  to  a  short  pack 
and  hold  firm  to  the  prices,  because  as  Patrick  Henry 
said,  we  can  only  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  and  the 
short  pack  this  last  season  has  certainly  put  niany  a 
seafood  canner  in  uncomfortable  financial  circum¬ 
stances,  and  unless  they  provide  for  it  in  advance,  it 
may  seem  the  winding  up  of  their  operations. 

Outside  of  Louisiana  seafood  factories  that  have 
been  canning  a  few  shrimp  the  past  two  weeks,  all  the 
factories  in  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  have 
been  shut  down  for  about  three  months  and  they  have 
not  canned  any  shrimp  to  amount  to  anything  for  over 
six  months,  as  the  spring  pack  of  shrimp  was  a  failure 
and  there  was  a  shortage  in  the  fall  pack. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  seafood  canneries  in 
this  section  have  been  hard  hit  and,  while  they  are 
still  able  to  walk  to  their  corners  after  being  floored 
so  many  times,  yet  the  endurance  ability  of  many  of 
them  is  about  at  an  end,  and  it  will  not  take  many 
more  punches  before  they  will  be  forced  to  take  the 
count  of  ten. 

The  shrimp  are  improving  in  size  and  the  seafood 
factories  in  Alabama  will  start  canning  shrimp  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1st.  Prices  of  shrimp:  No.  1  medium,  $1.45 
per  dozen,  and  No.  1  fancy,  $1.65  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

Crabs — Crabs  are  plentiful  now,  and  as  the  supply 
is  greater  than  the  raw  market  can  use  of  live  crabs 
and  crab  meat,  the  fishermen  have  been  limited  to  their 
catch,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  meat  was 
processed  in  cans  instead  of  packed  in  ice.  The  crabs 
are  full  now  and  yield  well. 

THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '  The  Canning  Trade." 

Heavy  Rains — ^Tomatoes  Damaged — Canners  Alarmed 
— Only  Part  Day  Runs  the  Best  They  Can  Do — 

Offerings  Very  Limited — Prices  Slightly  Ad¬ 
vanced — Canners  in  Close  Touch  With 
Situation  and  Expect  Advancing  Prices 
— Very  Few  Beans  Left— ^ome 
Blackberries — Some  Will 
Pack  Apples 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Aug.  30,  1928. 
FATHER — Last  week  was  a  rainy  week  in  the 
Ozarks.  There  was  rainfall  on  four  consecutive 
days  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  here  at  Springfield,  with  a  total  of  more  than 
four  inches.  The  temperature  at  times  was  unusually 
low  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

Tomato  Crop--Tomato  growers  and  canners  have 
each  reported  considerable  damage  to  the  late  fields  of 
tomatoes  by  the  rainfall  of  the  past  week.  This  has 
caused  considerable  fruit  on  the  vines  to  split  open 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  blossoms  were  washed  off 
of  the  vines,  and  this  will  have  a  big  effect  in  reducing 
the  tomato  tonnage,  as  growers  and  canners  were  de¬ 
pending  on  the  yield  of  tomatoes  from  the  plants  that 
were  set  in  the  fields  very  late,  Canners  are  consider- 
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ably  alarmed  over  the  situation,  and  without  exception 
now  think  that  the  pack  will  be  very  materially  re¬ 
duced  below  their  earlier  estimate.  In  some  parts  of 
the  Ozarks  canners  may  not  be  able  to  put  up  more 
than  25  per  cent  pack  of  tomatoes.  In  other  sections 
canners  may  do  as  well  as  50  per  cent  pack,  and  in  the 
most  favorable  localities  we  think  we  are  making  a 
very  conservative  statement  in  estimating  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  a  75  per  cent  pack  of  tomatoes,  and  we  are  basing 
our  estimate  on  last  year’s  pack. 

Tomato  Pack — Most  canners  throughout  the 
Ozarks  are  now  packing  tomatoes — making  two  or 
three  runs  each  week.  However,  these  runs  are  rather 
short  ones,  and  we  hear  of  no  canner  in  the  entire  dis¬ 
trict  who  has  yet  been  able  to  get  in  enough  tomatoes 
to  make  a  full  day’s  run  in  any  period  of  one  week. 
The  general  outlook  is  very  discouraging  to  the  can¬ 
ners,  and  it  surely  must  be  also  to  the  growers. 

Old  Pack  Tomatoes — There  are  very  few  carloads 
of  old  pack  tomatoes  in  canners’  hands  unsold.  These 
few  cars  are  held  by  the  canners,  2s  standards,  at 
72V2C  to  75c;  3s  standards,  $1.05  to  $1.10,  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory  points.  Any  spot  tomatoes  that  might  be  bought 
at  iess  than  these  prices  would  likely  be  in  cans  that 
had  been  more  or  less  rusty  and  with  cleaned-up  ends. 
These  few  cars  of  spots  are  “real  bargains,”  and  are  of 
good  quality,  and  perhaps  better  color  than  the  aver¬ 
age  run  in  the  new  pack  put  up  thus  far. 

New  Pack  Tomato  Prices — Offerings  of  new  pack 
tomatoes  at  the  present  time  are  very  limited,  in¬ 
deed.  This  statement  also  applies  to  tomatoes  yet 
to  be  packed.  We  find  that  here  and  there,  there  are 
canners  who  would  confirm  sale  on  one  or  two  cars  of 
new  pack  tomatoes,  or  tomatoes  for  future  delivery,  on 
the  basis  of  Is  standard  10  oz.,  471/2C  to  50c;  Is  tall 
15  oz.,  67V2C  to  70c;  No.  303  cans  16  oz.,  70c  to  72V2c; 
2s  standards,  75c,  771/2C,  80c;  21/2  standards,  $1.05, 
$1.07V2»  $1-10.  We  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
find  any  canner  in  the  district  who  would  take  on  any 
business  for  future  3s  standards.  If  such  was  pos¬ 
sible,  the  price  would  likely  be  $1.25,  factory  point. 
The  very  few  canners  who  will  pack  any  tomatoes  this 
year  in  10s  standards  don’t  seem  to  be  interested  in 
taking  on  any  further  business  now,  but  if  any  orders 
could  be  confirmed  the  price  would  not  be  less  than 
$3.75,  factory  points. 

Canners’  Ideas — We  have  sounded  out  a  good 
many  tomato  canners  as  to  their  idea  of  the  tendency 
of  market  prices.  Without  exception,  these  canners 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  reasonable  for  them  to  expect 
an  advancing  market,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  canner 
probably  wil  not  have  any  profit  whatever  on  sale  of 
2s  standard  tomatoes  at  75c,  and  the  further  fact  that 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  small  pack  of  tomatoes  in  the 
United  States  this  year.  Most  canners,  generally,  are 
being  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  tomato  crop  situa¬ 
tion,  and  the  general  prospects  for  the  season’s  pack 
of  canned  tomatoes,  not  only  in  their  own  district,  but 
in  other  tomato  packing  States.  Canners  in  the 
Ozarks  seem  to  be  waiting  for  tomato  canners  in  the 
larger  districts  to  advance  their  prices  on  new  pack 
tomatoes,  and  when  this  takes  place,  the  Ozark  can¬ 
ners  say  that  they  stand  ready  to  advance  their  prices. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  every  tomato  canner  is 
going  to  try  hard  to  realize  some  profit  out  of  their 
1928  pack  of  tomatoes,  for  their  losses  have  been  very 
heavy  when  marketing  their  past  three  season’s  packs. 

Spot  Green  Beans — There  are  now  very  limited 
offerings  of  1928  pack  cut  stringless  green  beans  in 


any  part  of  the  Ozarks.  The  few  canners  holding  any 
spots  are  holding  prices  firm;  Is  standards  10  oz,  60c 
to  65c,  2s  standards,  90c;  2s  extra  standards,  95c  to 
$1.  We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  any  No.  10  standard  cut  stringless  green 
beans  in  the  Ozarks,  but  if  any  could  be  located,  these 
would  be  not  less  than  $4.75  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  If 
any  No.  2  whole  beans  in  extra  standard  grade  can  be 
found  in  the  Ozarks,  the  price  would  be  not  less  than 
$1.10  f.  o.  b.  factory  point. 

Fall  Crop  Green  Beans — Several  canners  in  the 
Ozarks  who  sold  liberally  of  future  green  beans  did  not 
succeed  in  packing  enough  from  their  spring  acreage 
to  fill  their  future  orders  in  full.  Some  of  these  can¬ 
ners  were  successful  in  getting  some  bean  seed  for 
their  growers,  and  will  have  a  limited  fall  acreage. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  bean  seed,  other  canners  who 
contemplated  having  some  fall  acreage  were  compelled 
to  abandon  this  plan  entirely. 

Blackberries — There  are  still  a  few  cars,  of  new 
pack  No.  2  blackberries,  water,  E/L  cans,  obtainable 
in  the  Ozarks.  Canners’  price  is  $1.15  per  dozen,  but 
orders  for  straight  carlotS  of  1,000  cases,  prompt  ship¬ 
ment,  might  be  bought  for  slightly  less.  If  there  are 
any  new  pack  blackberries  obtainable  in  the  Arkansas 
Ozarks,  the  price  would  likgly  be:  2s  standards,  water, 
E  L  cans,  $1.25;  standards,  water,  E  L  cans,  $5.25  to 
$5.50,  f.  o.  b.  Arkansas  points. 

Canned  Apples — The  few  canners  in  Northwest 
Arkansas  who  contemplate  packing  any  No.  10  canned 
apples  are  quoting  a  uniform  price  of  $3.50  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  points  Northwest  Arkansas.  These 
canners  state  that  their  packs  of  canned  apples  will 
be  limited  to  cover  orders  sold  for  future  delivery.  Can¬ 
ners  say  that  they  will  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
raw  fruit,  due  to  the  short  apple  crop  in  the  Ozarks 
this  year. 

Fall  Spinach — We  have  no  definite  information  as 
to  what  particular  canners  will  attempt  to  pack  some 
fall  spinach  in  Northwest  Arkansas. 

Mixed  Cars — As  a  large  majority  of  the  tomato 
canners  of  the  Ozarks  will  pack  tomatoes  in  only  No.  2 
cans,  it  is  likely  that  it  will  be  more  difficult  than  ever 
to  handle  orders  for  mixed  car  shipments  containing 
two  or  more  sizes.  Buyers  who  expect  to  want  mixed 
car  shipments  of  tomatoes  from  the  Ozarks  had  better 
get  busy  and  get  their  orders  confirmed,  otherwise  they 
may  be  disappointed. 

No.  2V2  Tomatoes — Since  canners  generally  in  the 
Ozarks  have  discontinued  the  packing  of  tomatoes  in 
No.  3  cans,  there  has  been  a  wonderful  growth  in  the 
demand  for  No.  21/2  cans.  We  doubt  very  much  if  the 
canners  of  the  Ozarks  will  pack  enough  tomatoes  this 
season  in  the  No.  2^/j  cans  to  begin  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  that  will  come  for  this  size. 

Early  Shipments — Buyers  here  and  there,  scat¬ 
tered  over  a  number  of  different  States,  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  reque.st  on  canners  for  early  shipment  cars  of  new 
pack  tomatoes.  It  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  every 
canner  to  comply  with  such  request.  There  are  a  good 
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many  canners  who  will  not  have  any  new  pack  toma¬ 
toes  ready  for  shipment  until  sometime  during  the  first 
half  of  September.  Several  of  our  largest  tomato  can¬ 
ners  have  already  made  shipment  of  one  or  more  cars, 
and  will  increase  their  shipments  in  keeping  with  the 
increase  of  the  packing, 

Future  Buying — It  appears  now  that  the  average 
canned  foods  buyer  who  draws  his  supply  of  canned 
tomatoes  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and  who  has 
shown  practically  no  interest  whatever  in  placing  or¬ 
ders  for  future  tomatoes,  is  really  conferring  a  favor 
on  the  tomato  canners.  It  is  unreasonable  for  these 
buyers  to  expect  canners  of  the  Ozarks  to  continue  to 
sell  them  canned  tomatoes  at  the  low  prices  that  have 
been  ruling  for  the  past  three  years,  when  it  is  a  fact 
well  known  the  canners  have  been  taking  good  stiff 
losses  on  practically  every  car  that  has  been  sold.  “It 
is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning.”  If  the  average 
jobbing  grocer  who  draws  his  tomatoes  from  the 
Ozarks  pursues  the  course  of  buying  tomatoes  in  single 
carload  lots,  and  of  coming  into  the  market  two  or 
three  times  each  month,  this  will,  of  itself,  prove 
favorable  to  the  average  tomato  canner.  Such  pur¬ 
chases  that  might  be  made  at  the  present  time,  at  the 
prices  now  ruling  on  tomatoes,  should  within  a  very 
reasonable  time  prove  highly  satisfactory  and  quite 
profitable  to  the  buyers. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Busy  With  Orders — Poor  Outlook  for  Cut  Prices — 
Peach  Packing  Nearing  Peak — Pack  Will  Be  Held 
to  Agreed  on  Figure — Heavy  Pack  of  Pears — 
Salmon  Business  Good— Sardines  Run¬ 
ning  Well  and  Packers  Busy — 

Rumored  Consolidations 

San  Francisco,  August  30,  1928. 
USY — While  buyers  in  some  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  apparently  withholding  orders  on  some 
lines  of  Pacific  Coast  products,  doubtless  feeling 
that  they  will  be  able  to  buy  what  they  need  a  few 
months  from  now,  business  on  the  whole  is  in  a  very 
satisfactory  shape,  and  the  sales  departments  of  the 
larger  packing  firms  are  as  busy  as  the  operating  de¬ 
partments.  The  carryover  from  last  year  has  been 
moved  and  sales  so  far  this  year  show  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  over  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1927. 
An  interesting  feature  of  business  this  year  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  entire  trade  to  maintain  opening  prices. 
The  smaller  interests,  who  usually  make  rather  marked 
reductions  from  the  opening  prices  of  the  larger  firms, 
are  selling  at  about  list  prices  this  year,  and  the  outlook 
is  that  there  will  be  little  price-cutting.  Some  with¬ 
drawals  have  been  made,  others  will  be  necessary  with¬ 
in  a  short  time,  and  with  the  list  getting  down,  to  small¬ 
er  compass  prices  will  naturally  become  firmer.  Those 
who  are  holding  back  on  the  placing  of  orders  seem  to 
be  doing  so  because  they  expect  to  get  the  goods 
cheaper. 

Peaches — The  packing  of  peaches  is  still  in  full 
swing,  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  peak  will  have 
been  passed.  Weather  and  crop  conditions  have  be¬ 
come  such  that  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
output  willl  be  held  within  the  desired  limit  of  13,000,- 
000  cases,  and  that  without  permitting  any  large  quan¬ 


tities  of  No.  1  fruit  to  go  to  waste.  The  dry  weather  of 
recent  years  is  making  its  effects  felt  this  season,  and 
quantities  of  fruit  have  failed  to  reach  the  size  now  in¬ 
sisted  upon  by  canners.  This  year’s  pack  will  be  about 
the  same  size  as  that  of  last  year,  together  with  the  car¬ 
ryover  from  the  year  before.  As  this  pack  and  the  car¬ 
ryover  has  been  disposed  of,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  similar  quantity  can  be  sold  this  year. 

Pears — A  heavy  pack  of  pears  seems  in  prospect 
in  California  and  considerable  sales  effort  is  being  put 
forth  to  move  this  line.  Not  only  has  the  crop  proved 
a  large  one,  but  the  demand  for  fresh  pears  for  Eastern 
shipment  has  fallen  off,  owing  to  the  low  prices  re¬ 
ceived.  Growers  are  offering  large  stocks  to  canners, 
with  the  latter  unable  to  handle  everything  offered, 
even  at  price  concessions.  Many  growers  have  opened 
drying  yards  and  dried  pears  will  be  featured  on  a 
more  ejrtensive  scale  than  in  several  years. 

Salmon — Salmon  business  has  been  coming 
through  in  fine  shape  of  late,  despite  the  talk  in  some 
quarters  that  buyers  have  been  holding  off  on  No.  1 
Alaska  Red  Tails,  expecting  a  softening  of  prices. 
There  have  been  some  sales  at  $2.25  by  the  smaller  con¬ 
cerns,  but  brokers  note  that  price  concessions  are  less 
noticeable  than  usual.  More  packers  are  now  securing 
$2.35  for  Alaska  Reds  than  was  the  case  when  opening 
prices  were  announced,  so  the  market  really  seems 
stronger.  Pinks  and  chums  are  scarce  and  firm  and 
attention  is  gravitating  to  reds.  Pack  statistics  cannot 
be  had  for  some  time  yet,  but  estimates  place  the  out¬ 
put  at  $2,000,000  cases  of  red  salmon,  compared  with 
1,320,000  cases  last  year.  Several  vessels  have  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  with  cargoes  of  new-pack  fish  and  de¬ 
liveries  are  being  made. 

Sardines — ^The  packing  of  sardines  is  under  way 
in  the  Monterey  Bay  district  and  the  early  run  of  fish 
has  been  quite  satisfactory,  with  the  quality  rather 
above  the  average.  The  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  made  several  refinements  in  its  pack,  and  a 
campaign  has  been  launched  to  increase  domestic  con¬ 
sumption.  The  new  Del  Monte  sardines  are  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  old-type  California  sardines  that  they 
seem  a  revelation  to  those  who  have  not  kept  in  touch 
with  the  improvements  made  during  last  year  or  so. 
Draining  machines  have  been  perfected  which  remove 
more  oil  from  the  fish  than  formerly,  and  the  various 
sauces  and  seasoning  have  been  refined,  resulting  in  a 
greatly  improved  product.  This  brand  is  mentioned 
specifically,  as  the  California  Packing  Corporation 
seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  endeavoring  to  produce 
a  California  sardine  more  in  line  with  American  tastes. 
At  present  much  of  the  California  pack  is  exported, 
but  this  concern  is  working  to  increase  domestic  con¬ 
sumption. 

Consolidations  —  With  consolidations  becoming 
more  and  more  frequent  in  the  business  world,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  that  some  of  the  large  Pacific 
Coast  packing  concerns  have  again  been  included  in 
rumors  of  impending  deals  of  this  kind.  Quite  recently 
the  talk  started  the  rounds  to  the  effect  that  the  Great 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  has  acquired  a  sub¬ 
stantial  interest  in  the  California  Packing  Corporation, 
but  this  has  met  with  official  denial.  Then  the  rumor 
gained  ground  that  the  California  Packing  Corporation 
had  made  overtures  for  the  purchase  of  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  or  for  an  alliance  of  some 
kind.  Strength  was  lent  this  report  by  the  arrival  at 
Honolulu  of  R.  I.  Bentley,  president  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation;  H.  E.  MacConnaughey,  vice- 
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president  and  general  manager  of  the  Hawaiian  Pine¬ 
apple  Company,  Ltd.,  and  Charles  Sutro,  San  Francisco 
broker.  Officials  of  the  two  packing  companies  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  some  informal  negotiations  looking 
toward  an  amalgamation  had  been  considered.  In  a 
statement  to  the  public  regarding  the  proposal.  Presi¬ 
dent  James  D.  Dole,  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  stated  that  it  was  quite  natural  that  the 
company,  with  an  annual  output  of  nearly  3,500,000 
cases,  and  an  assured  future  output  of  about  as  much 
more,  should  be  approached  from  time  to  time  with  sug¬ 
gestions  that  it  sell  or  be  merged  wdth  other  food-pack¬ 
ing  companies.  He  stated  that  the  company  is  not 
making  any  effort  to  sell  out,  and  that  its  largest  stock¬ 
holders  would  rather  be  in  business  than  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Any  definite  offer,  however,  which  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  average  stockholder  would  be  placed  by 
the  board  of  directors  before  all  the  stockholders  for 
decision.  “In  analyzing  my  proposal,”  he  went  on,  “we 
should  bear  in  mind  that,  besides  the  1,900  stockhold¬ 
ers,  there  are  three  other  parties  involved:  First,  the 
many  milllions  of  consumers  who  depend  on  us  for  an 
ample  supply  of  canned  pineapple  of  good  quality  and 
at  fair  prices.  What  is  to  their  interest  will  probably 
prove  to  be  most  satisfactory  to  our  shareholders.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  2,750  permanent  employes,  not  to  mention 
4,250  seasonal  employes,  who  constitute  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  whose  loyalty  have  built  up  the  concern. 
Third,  thousands  of  distributors  and  manufacturers, 
who,  year  after  year,  come  more  to  rely  on  our  organi¬ 
zation  for  their  pineapple  supplies.  To  conclude,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company 
would  sell  out  for  cash.  It  is  certain  that  we  would 
enter  no  merger  except  on  terms  that  would  be  conclu¬ 
sively  satisfactory  to  the  stockholders,  and  which  we 
would  feel  sure  would  carry  promise  of  satisfactory 
future  dealings  to  distributors,  the  consuming  public 
and  our  own  employes.” 

Canned  Foojds  Distributors 

(  Continued  from  page  lo  ) 

ported  that  the  deal  now  under  negotiation  involves  a  chain  sub¬ 
stantially  larger  than  the  New  Jersey  concern  recently  taken 
over. 

Kroger  Buys  Eagle — The  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Com¬ 
pany  has  taken  over  the  Eagle  Grocery  Stores  Company,  operat¬ 
ing  115  stores  in  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity,  with  headquarters  in 
that  city.  The  Kroger  Company  on  August  27  exercised  an  op¬ 
tion  which  it  had  held  for  some  time,  providing  for  the  exchange 
of  Kroger  stock  for  that  of  the  Eagle  Grocery  Stores  Company. 
Sales  of  the  Eagle  concern  for  the  first  six  months  of  1928 
amounted  to  $1,873,750,  and  for  the  full  year  1927  to  $3,194,604. 
The  acquisition  of  the  Eagle  business  gives  the  Kroger  Company 
another  large  branch  and  further  strengthens  its  position  in  the 
chain  grocery  field. 

Sixty-four  Thousand  Chains — According  to  figures  compiled 
by  the  Chain  Store  Research  Bureau,  there  are  now  860  grocery 
chains  operating  in  the  United  States,  with  a  total  of  64,000 
stores.  This  would  average  out  about  74  stores  per  chain.  The 
next  largest  chain  group  in  the  country  is  that  embracing  the 
5-and-lO-cent  to  $1  stores,  which  number  786  groups,  with  8,100 
stores,  or  a  little  over  10  stores  per  chain. 

Universal  Stores  Successful — The  Universal  Grocery  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  recently  taken  over  by  the  Kroger  Gro¬ 
cery  and  Baking  Company,  has  had  a  short  but  successful  career. 
The  chain  was  founded  in  1920  by  R.  H.  and  W.  H.  Hommell,  who 
had  left  the  Chicago  wholesale  grocery  business  to  enter  the 
chain  field.  They  opened  their  first  store  in  Madison  on  $5,000 
capital.  By  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  brothers  were  operat¬ 
ing  39  stores,  and  at  the  time  taken  over  by  Kroger  the  com¬ 
pany’s  capital  had  increased  to  $450,000. 

A  Coast  Canners’  Merger — With  numerous  consolidations 
reported  in  the  wholesale  grocery  and  chain  store  fields,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  canners  are  likewise  looking  about  with  a  view  to 


strengthening  their  position.  Press  reports  from  San  Francisco 
this  week  say:  “An  amalgamation  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Company  and  the  California  Packing  Corporation  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed  between  officers  of  the  two  companies,  officers  of  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Company  admitted  in  Honolullu.  R.  I.  Bentley,  president 
of  the  California  Packing  Corporation;  H.  E.  McConaughey,  vice- 
president,  and  Charles  Sutro  are  now  in  Honolulu  conferring 
with  James  T.  Dole,  president  of  the  pineapple  concern,  and 
other  officers  of  that  company.  The  Hawaiian  concern  would  be 
taken  over  at  a  stock  value  of  $45,000,000  by  the  California  Com¬ 
pany,  according  to  advices  from  Honolulu.  A  similar  project  for 
merger  was  talked  of  in  1916,  but  nothing  came  of  it  then.  Local 
officers  of  the  California  corporation  said  they  were  not  informed 
of  Bentley’s  plans.  President  Dole,  in  Honolulu,  admitted  the 
discussions  of  amalgamation  had  been  opened.” 

Consent  Decree  Case  Progresses — The  Solicitor  General,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Government,  has  filled  a  petition 
with  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to 
review  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  entered  on  May  18  last,  wherein  the  Court  denied  a 
motion  by  the  United  States  to  remove  the  California  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Canneries  as  interveners  in  the  packs’  consent  decree  case 
and  thus  render  the  decree  immediately  effective. 

It  is  expected  in  grocery  trade  circles  that  the  present  move 
will  write  finis  to  the  famous  packers’  consent  decree  case.  If 
the  Supreme  Court  grants  the  petition  now  filed,  it  is  believed 
that  there  should  be  an  early  termination  to  the  controversy, 
with  the  decree  to  become  operative  and  to  be  enforced  in  all  its 
details. 

Trade  Practice  Submittal — James  True,  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Economic  Research  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  announces  that  Nelson  B.  Gaskill,  former  member 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  himself  have  been  op- 
pointed  a  committee  to  represent  the  American  Association  on 
the  committee  formed  to  assist  in  arranging  a  tentative  progrom 
for  the  Trade  Practice  Conference  for  the  Grocery  Industry,  to 
be  held  at  Chicago  this  fall  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
The  first  meeting  of  this  committee  was  held  in  New  York  last 
week. 

Pisgly- Wiggly  Grimes  Changes  Hands — The  Continental 
Food  Stores,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Mary¬ 
land  to  acquire  the  outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  Piggly-Wig- 
gly  Grimes  Co.,  of  Denver,  operating  a  chain  of  78  grocery  stores 
in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  with  meat  markets  located  in  73 
of  these  stores.  The  meat  markets  are  leased  to  individuals  by 
the  company,  which  I’eceives  a  royalty  on  gross  sales,  or  outright 
rental  for  the  premises.  Piggly-Wiggly  Grimes  Co.  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  April,  1922,  with  authorized  capital  of  $150,000.  At 
the  outset  it  owned  7  stores.  The  chain  has  been  expanded  by 
acquisition,  from  time  to  time,  of  additional  units,  as  well  as  by 
the  opening  of  new  stores.  In  June,  1928,  the  company  took  over 
five  stores  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Junction  from  the 
D.  W.  Piggly-Wiggly  Co.  It  also  owns  75  1-3  per  cent  of  the 
stock  of  Piggly-Wiggly  of  San  Francisco,  a  corporation  which 
operates  36  stores  in  San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  counties. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  reorganization  plan  the  Continental 
Food  Stores,  Inc.,  will  have  capital  of  $1,500,000.  Net  sales  of 
the  78  Piggly-Wiggly  Grimes  stores,  exclusive  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  branch,  for  the  year  ended  May  31,  1928,  were  $6,722,898, 
and  net  earnings  after  depreciation  and  Federal  taxes  amounted 
to  $199,400.  The  Continental  Food  Stores,  Inc.,  expects  to  em¬ 
bark  upon  an  expansion  program,  and  will  open  new  stores,  in 
addition  to  acquiring  additional  Piggly-Wiggly  units  in  Colorado 
and  neighboring  stotes. 

Pigply-Wiggly  Western  Sales  Grow — Sales  of  Piggly-Wig¬ 
gly  Western  Company  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1928  total 
$8,572,630,  as  compared  with  $7,615,333  in  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  While  sales  show  a  gain  of  approximately  25 
per  cent  for  the  period,  profits  have  gained  34  per  cent,  according 
to  a  statement  by  Arthur  C.  Jones,  president.  The  company  op¬ 
erates  169  stores  in  Los  Angeles  territory,  14  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  19  stores  in  Cleveland. 
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Good  Labeling- 


applying  all  kinds  of  labels— plain,  embossed  or 
varnished,  heavy  or  light,  compact  or  loose  texture, 
varying  widths — 

cang  of  all  conditions — hot  or  cold,  dry  or  moist — 

all  kinds  of  atmospheric  conditions — 

KNAPP ‘Labelers  do  good  labeling  under  all  these 
conditions! 


^FRED  H.KNAPP  CORPORATION 


KNAPPCO  gums  ana  pastes 
are  made  expressly  for  use  in 
Knapp  Labeling  Machines. 
Shipped  from  New  York  or 
Chicago. 


LABELING  «k/BC»(INC  NACUINES 


CENEBAt  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

icisco  Baltimore 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 


Chicago 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or 
Retort  40”  x  72”  and  other 
sizes. 


^astrow  Hydraulic.  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Process  Crates.  Standard  3.  4  & 
5  tiers.  Als  Special  Sizes 


MADE  By 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

“Bliss”  No.  322-K  Body  Maker 

300  Bodies  a  Minute 

“Bliss”  No.  322-K  Sanitary  Can  Body 
Maker.  A  high-grade  machine  tool  that 
runs  without  vibration. 

Standardized  parts.  Driving  mechan¬ 
ism  runs  in  enclosed  oil  bath.  Produces 
perfect  can  bodies  at  the  rate  of  300  a 
minute. 

If  you  do  not  have  details,  write  for  in¬ 
formation.  This  is  the  last  word  in  Body 
Makers. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

c  I  f  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Sales  Offices  .  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Advantages  of  I  bu.  ham* 
pers  over  field  crates : 

— Hunpen  nett  wKen  emoty  ciatet 
won't. 

— Fruiti  end  veoeublet  cany  belter 
in  kampen. 

— Hampers  speed  up  field  work. 


SWING’S  %  HAMPERS 
ARE  BEST  QUALITY. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  prove 
our  claims. 


Send  us  an  inquiry. 


SWING  BROTHERS  RIDGELY,  MD. 


/poc 

U 


SMILE  AWHILE 

|j  Therm  is  a  moving  grace  in  a  menme  of  humor. 

0  Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  Yau’ll  ba  better  mentally. 

phyaioally — and  finanoially 
n  Send  in  YOUR  contribution 

o  All  are  walooma. 


ADVICE  TO  JOURNALISTS 

There’s  no  news  in  the  fact  that  a  hog  is  full  of 
swill.  But  when  the  swill-barrel  is  full  of  hog,  that  is 
news.  And  that’s  what  happened  to  a  300-pound  Iowa 
porker  that  was  found  ham-end  up  in  a  barrel  of  hog 
soup.  What  I  hope  is  that  it  won’t  give  rise  to  a  new 
song  “Hog  in  the  Swill’’  to  the  tune  of  “Turkey  in  the 
Straw.” 


A  BREAK  IN  THE  LINE 

Maid — You  know  that  old  vase,  mum,  you  said  ’ad 
been  ’anded  down  from  generation  to  generation? 
Mistress  (anxiously) — Yes. 

Maid — Well,  this  generation  has  dropped  it. — 
National  Grocers  Bulletin, 


AFTER  THE  FARM  BUREAU 

A  member  of  Congress  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  dignity  of  his  position,  and  it  was  always  on 
his  mind.  One  night  his  wife  awakened  him  and  whis¬ 
pered  : 

“John,  there  are  burglars  in  the  house.” 

“You  must  be  mistaken,  my  dear,”  he  answered. 
“There  may  be  a  few  in  the  Senate,  but  in  the  House — 
oh,  no;  the  idea  is  preposterous.” — Tacoma  News- 
Herald. 


“What  makes  the  world  go  ’round?” 

“Three  beers,  five  gins,  two  highballs  and  the 
steering  wheel.” 


Peeved  Husband  (after  bridge  party) — I  tell  you, 
frankly.  I’m  jolly  well  sick  of  your  bridge  friends — 
it’s  nothing  but  bridge,  bridge,  bridge.  You’ll  kill  your¬ 
self  with  bridge. 

Wife — If  I  do,  darling,  promise  to  bury  me  with 
simple  honors. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro*  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaao. 


UNION  CARD  FOR  FATHER  TIME 

First  Loafer — I  hear  all  the  men  have  gone  on  a 
strike. 

Second  Loafer — What  have  they  struck  for? 
“Shorter  hours.” 

“Luck  to  ’em.  I  alius  did  say  that  sixty  minutes 
was  too  long  for  an  hour.” 


WISE  CHOICE 

The  jobber’s  salesman  announced  that  he  was 
marrying  a  widow. 

“I  could  never  be  a  widow’s  second  husband,”  his 
friend  said  bluntly. 

The  newly-engaged  man  smiled. 

“Well,”  he  murmured,  “I’d  much  rather  be  her 
second  than  her  first.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Hwses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


aohesives.  pastes  and  gums. 

AfBbol  MfK.  Co..  New  York  City. 

AO-IUSTE^I.  for  Chain  DoTieea. 

Hamsehek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee.  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machinee.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS.  Pickinc. 

Swine  Broa..  Ridgely.  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falla.  N.  Y. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayara  Mach.  Co..  Sal^.  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg.  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire.  Scalding.  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

belts.  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  P^te,  I^. 

Bean  Cleaners.  Sec  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BOARD.  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

Gibraltar  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore. 
A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Indust^. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry* 


Bottle  Capa.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Crates. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS*  MACHINERY. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  Now  York  City. 
Bottle  Screw  Capo.  See  Caps. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  Sec  Cannery  Supplies. 


BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ama.  Machine  Co..  Max.,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 


Ams.  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 
CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

RausaB  Oaag.  Maehy.  Oo..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 


CANS.  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  (X>.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co..  (Cincinnati.  O. 

Metal  Package  0>rp.,  New  York,  Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Wheeling  Can  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Anderson-Bamgrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spra^e-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Cheeks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotte). 

J.  B.  Ford  (3o..  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A;  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cana. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Slasrsman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Cannera. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 
Anderson-Bamgrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Anderson-Bamgrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.-  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chisago. 

Coptier  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wia. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKiatS. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Huntlagr  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  M.  T. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cookei 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Gibraltar  Cormg.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen.  N.  v 
Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

CountershafU.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINRS. 

A-  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  (Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

®®*>*!eherg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy 
DEICORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Maeh. 

HRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

^w.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  etc. 

5'  J;*®jf®e"hamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Ae  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprasme-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 


Anderson-Bamgrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spraffu^Sells  Corp.,  Chicasro. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
SprasTUO-Sells  Corp.,  Chicasro. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 


American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Gibraltar  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

^^®EE  products.  Boxes,  Boxboards,  etc. 
GibralUr  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 
Anderson-Bamgrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
.f'yars  Machina  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co„  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  ’Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Orod.  Mehy.,  Frnlt, 
FruU  Parers.  See  Paring  Meehlnes. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY— Continued 


FRUIT  PITTBRS  AND  8BRDRR8. 

Machine,. 

Moline  Flrepot*.  S«€  Cannwr  SuppHaa. 

general  agents  for  tUditaery  Mfro. 

Borlin-Chapman 

A.  K.  Robin*  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Balunior#. 

Spra»ue-Sell»  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generator*,  Electric.  See  Motor*. 

GLASS  BOTTLES,  Tumbler*,  etc. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Pfandler  Co.,  Rocheeter,  N.  T. 

gS;i''cST!St,™^^;SS5S£”^- 

Green  Pea  Cleaner*.  See  Clean,  wd  Gwd.  Me^. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  C'*"**' 

Hullen  and  Vinera. 

Husker*  and  Silker*.  See  Com  Huaker*. 

INSURANCE,  Canner*'.  Chicago 

Canner*'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Wam«.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettle*.  See  Kettle*,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Stea^ 

T.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolia,  Ind. 
5pra8ruo-Solli  Corp.,  CklcaKO, 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plajn  or  JaAet^. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  , 

Krttles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES.  Proeee*. 

Ayar*  Machine  Co., 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  WU. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Son*  C^,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-^lls  Corp.,  Chimgo. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltlmora. 

KETTLES,  Vacuum. 

Pfandler  Co.,  Rocheeter,  N.  Y. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous, 

A.  K.  Robin*  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-^lls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robin*  ft  Co..  In^,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sell*  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  machinery. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co.,  Cedarhurg,  WU. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-SelU  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  ft  Bro..  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  ft  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  ft  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  G^s,  etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O, 

Markers,  Can.  See  SUmper*  and  Marker*. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayar*  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

A.  K.  Robin*  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINIST. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mch.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Son*  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Can*.  See  Can*. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont*. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robin*  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haren,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Boseman,  Md. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  BrUtol,  Pa. 

Roger*  Bro*.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayar*  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Pr-rlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 
rhishnIm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fall*,  K.  Y. 


F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee, 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarhurg,  WU. 
HunU^  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sell*  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  ^  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  WU. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS.  .  „ 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 


A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pltters.  Sec  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 


A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  TUbles.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Seales.  _ 
Picking  Belts  and  Table*.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  SeUsor*.  See  Knives. 


SCALDERS,  Tomato,  etc. 

Ayar*  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

S.  O.  Randall’s  Son,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottler**  Mchy. 
SEEDS.  Canners*.  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  BrUtol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

S^lng  Machines,  Cans.  Sc*  Closing  Maehina*. 
SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  BIU*  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  HI. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Cmw. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sell*  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 


Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Joss,  Cal. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners*  Machinery. 
STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 


Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes.  Brass 
Checks.  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Burton  Cook  A  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang,  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
HunUey  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TEL^HONE,  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Service. 
Amer,  Telephone  and  Telesrraph  Co. — Everywhere 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
THERMOMETERS,  GAUGES,  etc. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 


me  meiiingrimtn  Uo.,  Cardin,  So. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  (Cedarburg,  WU 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 


A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  C^.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co«,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spra^e-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Variable  Speed  Countershaft*.  See  Speed  BU«. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Co.,  Kawaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  (Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 


Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Machinery. 
WRAPPERS,  Corrugated  Bottle. 

GibralUr  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen,  M.  J 
Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  (ledarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fmit,  Vegetable. 

Ayar*  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

S.  O.  Randall’n  Son,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sell*  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  Sec  Basket*. 
Windmill*  and  Water  Supply  System*.  See 
Tank*,  Wood. 

Wrapper*,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Product*. 
Wrapping  Machine*.  Can.  See  Labeling  Maeh. 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte.  Mich. 
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Sanitary  Can  Top  Dryer 


This  End  Dryer  has  been  con¬ 
structed  with  the  very  best  com¬ 
bination  of  Heat  and  Time. 
Unlike  others,  it  is  guaranteed 
not  to  bake  the  compound,  but 
promotes  the  exact  consistency 
of  the  compound  to  give  the 
best  results.  It  is  made  in  three 
sizes,  6,  8  or  12  Disc.  Daily 
capacity  is  as  follows: 


SLAYSMAN  &  CO 

801-11  E.  Pratt  St. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


CONTINENTAL  CANS 


SELL  GOODS 


^San  Francisco 
6  San  Jose 

p  Los  Angeles 


Cannonjbur^/^ 


Chicag^Oy'o.Wfnl 

CincinnatL  o  g* 
St.UuisO  Tloanokfi. 


■^Jersey 
^  City 

Baltimore 


New  Orleans^ 


CTHAT  WE  MAY  BETTER  SERVE  YOU- 


Many  factories  at  convenient  points  insure 
prompt  shipments  even  at  ”Peak  Load.” 

The  Continental  Research  Department  is  con¬ 
stantly  making  improvements  of  benefit  to  the 
industry.  Continental  Closing  Machines  are  un¬ 
equaled  for  reliahility. 

Nothing  is  left  undone  to  give  Canners  the 
finest  possible  cans  and  service  so  necessary  to 
a  good  quality  pack. 

Factories  and  Sales  Offices  — from  Coast  to 
Coast — are  at  your  service. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

COAST  TO  COAST 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 

Factories  and  Sales  Offices: 

BALTIMORE  SYRACUSE  CINCINNATI  LOS  ANGELES 

CHICAGO  JERSEY  CITY  CLEARING  SEATTLE 

DETROIT  PASSAIC  CANNONSBURG  SAN  JOSE 

NEW  ORLEANS  ROANOKE  ST.  LOUIS  SAN  FRANCISCO 


